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he Financial Outlook & 


By Joun PE LL 


Nationalism 


NCE important events, political and eco- 
nomic, are chronicled with what might be 
called gusto in the newspapers, it devolves 
upon the financial observer not to repeat the 
story of the headlines but rather to try to find 
in them their true significance, to discover un- 


derlying causes and trends. I have called atten- — 


tion to the trend toward devaluing promises, a 
trend glaringly marked by the refusal of the 
United States Government to pay foreign hold- 
ers of its obligations in gold, and by the de- 
fault of the War debts. I now direct your notice 
to the trend toward nationalism, which burst 
into bloom at the Economic Conference. 

The peak of internationalism—probably 
for a long time to come—was reached at the 
time of the establishment of the League of Na- 
tions. The world, just beginning to recover 
from its ghastly debauch, was filled with a sense 
of charity and idealism which lasted as long as 
the memory of suffering was present. But the 
great boom—as ghastly in some ways as the 
War—overshadowed most of the benevo- 
lence and left in its place a hunger for gold, the 
symbol of power and security. Unfortunately 
there was not enough gold to go around. It 
commanded a higher and higher premium until 
most governments and most individuals had 
reached a state of semi-bankruptcy. 

The pendulum, having regained its equi- 
librium after the era of Wilsonian idealism, is 
now rapidly swinging in the opposite direction. 
The United States, which set the pace of be- 
nevolence—until the tenets of the League 
were actually drawn—is now setting the 
pace in the revival of nationalism. 

I can not bring myself to believe that world 
prosperity can result from a policy of higher 
and higher tariff barriers, currencies com- 
peting in a race toward depreciation, wholesale 
default of international obligations. It may be 
that for a time a certain country or group of 


II 


countries will prosper.at the expense of the rest, 
will—so to speak—outsmart the others, but 
there is bound to spring up a spirit of hostility 
and resentment which can in the end only lead 
to war. If any nation can be self-sufficient it is 
the United States, but to whom are we going 
to sell our surplus crops of wheat and cotton‘ 


Exeunt Congress 


N ONE short special session, Congress, driven 
by a combination of Washington heat and 
hunger for patronage, passed more revolu- 
tionary legislation than was produced by its 
predecessors in perhaps a hundred years. Over- 
turning one institution after another, surmount- 
ing constitutional barriers like a jack rabbit 
chased by yapping beagles, President Roosevelt, 
in three months, remade the lives of our 
children and grandchildren, tossed a bomb 
shell into the Economic Conference and sailed 
confidently away on the 4 mberjack II, smiling 
his famous smile at the photographers and 
columnists who scuttled along behind. 

The four most important pieces of legislation 
were the Farm Bill, the Industrial Recovery 
Bill, the Glass-Steagall Banking Bill and the 
Securities Bill. 

As a result of the first of these the Govern- 
ment is now offering cotton growers options 
at considerably below the market price in ex- 
change for promises to reduce acreage. Because 
of this and similar provisions a vast bureau- 
cracy is about to spring into existence which, 
while it may temporarily benefit the individual 
producer, will in the long run shackle his busi- 
ness and destroy his initiative. 

The exciting feature of the Farm Bill is the 
so-called inflation rider, which grants to the 
President power to inflate credit by purchasing 
Government bonds for the account of the 
Federal Reserve System; to inflate the currency 
by issuing greenbacks; and finally to cut the 
gold content of the dollar. 
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This last feature is the Administration’s 
trump card. As long as the President holds it 
up his sleeve he can not lose the game. I think 
that it is a pretty good bet that he will continue 
to hold it as long as possible, for trump cards, 
once they are played, lose their kick. As things 
are going now the weather seems to be doing 
the trick for the Administration and so far no 
real inflation has been necessary. One of the 
most attractive features of our versatile Presi- 
dent is his superb luck. The banks closed at the 
most convenient possible moment and the 
drought in June did more for the price of farm 
products than all of the inflation and allot- 
ment plans rolled into one. 

The purpose of the Securities Act is to pro- 
tect the investing public and: to punish the 
wicked Wall Street bankers who floated se- 
curities by the bale during the New Era days. 
This purpose is admittedly a worthy one but 
it has been a universal experience that such 
restrictions hamper the honest but leave plenty 
of loopholes for the shyster. The responsibilities 
of a director of a new company have become 
so great that it is doubtful whether reputable 
men will be willing to risk their reputations and 
fortunes by acting as sponsors for new com- 
panies. Yet it is just such ventures which have 
produced the progress and prosperity of the 
United States. Remember that there were 
pioneers in automobile manufacture, aviation 
and radio engineering, men who developed 
these ideas and men who were willing to back 
them with capital. Edward H. Collins, finan- 
cial editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
lists some of the information which must be 
placed before prospective investors, which, if not 
fully disclosed, is the basis of a lawsuit: 

1. Litigation against the company was 
pending at the time of the purchase. 

2. The company had lost an important cus- 
tomer, or an important contract. 

3. Tariff changes were in process at home 
or abroad which ultimately affected the com- 
pany’s business. 

4. New inventions affected its earning pos- 
sibilities. : 

5. Refunding or new financing had affected 
its fixed charges, or altered them shortly sub- 
seguent to the purchase. 

6. The earnings figures shown did not go 
ta enough back to show long term trends. 


The Glass-Steagall Banking Act is in a good 
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many respects a twin of the Securities Act. Its 
purpose, again, is to protect the public. This 
is to be brought about by a system of guaran- 
teeing, which, in effect, places the burden of 
poor and dishonest banking on the shoulders 
of the strong and successful. Unless the Act 
is modified in the next session of Congress I 
venture to predict that it will force many of our 
most important banks out of the Federal Re- 
serve System, thus reducing the system to a 
powerless shadow of its former self. The re- 
fusal to allow member banks to pay interest on 
demand deposits will also have the effect of 
weakening the power of the Federal Reserve 
System, for large funds will seek non-member 
institutions where they can obtain a return. 
The Industrial Control Bill, unlike the other 
Gargantuan pieces of legislation, seems to have 
the full backing of those it will most affect. In- 
dustry, having completely failed to put its own * 
house in order, is delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of transferring the burden and the re- 
sponsibility to other shoulders. Every report 
confirms the belief that the shoulders of Gen- 
eral Johnson are as well equipped to carry this 
load as any in the country. But it is certainly 
open to question whether any man or group of 
men can begin to cope with the problems with 
which he will be faced. One of two things must 
happen; either the Bill will be a temporary 
measure, which will be proven unnecessary by 
the industrial revival which is already under 
way, more or less independent of Government 
interference, or the business boom will be 
checked by Government interference and regu- 
lation will be saddled upon the future genera- 
tions to come. This means a permanent 
bureaucracy politically appointed with tremen- 
dous benefits to bestow upon whom it chooses. 


Wheat (rop 


s I mentioned above, perhaps the most im- 
A portant event of June from a domestic 
point of view was the drought in the North- 
west wheat region. I am convinced that this, 
rather than the Administration’s threats of 
monetary manipulation, was largely responsible 
for the great strength in wheat. Other com- 
modities were undoubtedly affected to some ex- 
tent by affinity. Unfortunately, the benefit to 
wheat farmers is more apparent than real be- 
cause a great many of them have lost their en- 

(Continued on page XI) 
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“The most profound, most intimate, most 

thrilling essay on the subject I have read” 
— Wm. Lyon Phelps 

The Name and The Nature 

of Poetry 
by A. E. HOUSMAN 

“One of the most illuminating and 

rightly timed pieces of criticism we 

have seen’’— NV. Y. Herald Tribune 


ell bookstores + 81.00 
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by Mary Lee Davis 
WE ARE ALASKANS 


forty-nine illustrations and sketches 
by Olaus Johan Murie, $3.50 


Alaska’s people of today— just as they 
really are. Fastenane, personal close-ups 
drawn in action by an Alaskan—the 
author of 


UNCLE SAM’S ATTIC, The Intimate Story of Alaska 
— 53 Illustrations. $3.50 

and 
ALASKA, the Great Bear's Cab—vivid and truthful 
etchings of Alaska’s wild life. $2.00 


W. A. WILDE CO. BOSTON 














BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


By Vircinia Barney 





FICTION 


Anthony Adverse. By Hervey Allen. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. $3.00. 

A novel large in scope of scene and event and filled with 

a variety of personalities. The story takes Anthony 

Adverse from his birthplace in the Alps, to Italy, the 

West Indies, Africa and America. It is a distinguished 

piece of fiction full of beauty, insight and kindly humor. 


The First Wife. And Other Stories. By Pear! S. Buck. 
New York: The John Day Company. $2.50. 

The author’s great interest in the Chinese people is 
clearly reflected in these selected pieces from her short 
fiction. Here are stories showing conflict between old 
traditions and the influence of the West, narratives of 
revolution and sketches depicting the desolation and 
sorrow that resulted from the Yangtse flood in 1931. 


Grey Cottage. By G. McPherson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 

In a quiet yet trenchant style this story of an artist 

whose resolve to shut out from his life all but the beauti- 

ful ended in his capitulation. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Always a Grand Duke. By Grand Duke Alexander of 

Russia. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00. 
The author of Once a Grand Duke writes entertainingly 
about the world of imposing characters in which he used 
to move. He tells of the rebuilding of his life in the new 
world of disorder to which he came after he escaped from 
Russia in 1919. With interest and tolerance he writes 
about people of various nationalities. 


Sir William Orpen: Artist and Man. By P. G. Konody 
and Sidney Dark. With sixty-five illustrations. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $6.00. 

In this study of an artist and his work, Sir William 

Orpen’s marked talent and the impressions made on his 

style by his experiences, including the World War, 

during which he was an official artist, are discussed. 


VARIED OTHERS 

Beaver, Kings and Cabins. By Constance Lindsay 

Skinner. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
A romantic period of American history is vividly 
recounted here in this narrative of the adventures of 
the early French and English fur traders. The important 
réle these pioneers played in the destiny of this country 
by contributing their languages and ideas is stressed in 
this book, and their dealings with the Indians are 
interestingly described. 


T. S. Eliot. Selected Essays 1917-1932. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.50. 

In this volume of the author’s choice of his prose since 

1917 are some essays that have not been published in 

America before. Among the selections are The Sacred 

Wood and Dante. 


Aircraft and the Law. By Harold Lincoln Brown. New 
York: Robert O. Ballou. $3.00. 

Authoritative information concerning the legal aspects 

of aircraft operation is set forth here in non-technical 

language and readable form. 

The Dead Insist on Living. By Seymour Waldman. 
New York: Gotham House. $2.00. 

A drama in six scenes which gives a powerful presenta- 

tion of the struggles lived by unemployed people. 
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Apéritif 


Summer Sport 


or inveterate browsers in the Ency- 
Ptcpedia Britannica this is an espe- 
cially apt moment to hit on the article 
concerning swimming. The countries of 
the world, particularly our own, are 
venturing upon new and untried courses 
which lead editorial writers into a mul- 
titude of nautical and natational meta- 
phors, so that a true understanding of 
this peculiar art is extremely helpful. 
“Natation,” as the authority says, “is 
one of the most useful of the physical 
acquirements of man.” 

One of the important things to re- 
member is this: “There have been cases 
in which beginners have demonstrated 
some ability in the art upon their first 
immersion in deep water, but generally 
speaking it is an art which has to be ac- 
quired.” This is a kind of cautionary 
statement which certain newspapers, 
with a flair for working on the patriotic 
asininities of Americans, are fond of 
making: they have lately been indulg- 
ing the flair with reference to the cur- 
rent international parley at London. 
Presumably those weird foreigners 
were going to give Uncle Sam a vicious 
ducking. But if the splash which accom- 


Copyright, 1933, by North American Review Corporation. All rights reserved. 


panied President Roosevelt’s dive into 
those waters—his reply to the stabili- 
zation resolution—is indicative of any- 
thing, it is that the foreigners have now 
got their heads too far under the surface 
to try any such monkeyshines. 
Furthermore, the Encyclopedia notes 
that, although for many years Great 
Britain held the supremacy in swim- 
ming, comparatively recently the 
Australians and Americans have over- 
topped her by appropriating the crawl 
stroke from South Sea Islanders, while 
the English presumably continued to 
muddle along with the old side stroke, 
getting nowhere in competition. As a 
salve to any possible hurt feelings on 
the Britishers’ part, it further states 
that they have anyhow “the satisfaction 
of knowing that in a great measure 
through them has come about the very 
great interest which is now taken in the 
teaching of swimming throughout the 
world, and more particularly on the 
continent of Europe, where they have 
made frequent tours and given instruc- 
tive displays of swimming, life-saving 
and water polo, the latter a water game 
entirely British in its origin.” There is, 
so far, no exact analogy for water polo 
in the international goings-on, but there 
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is a hint of something like it in the way 
the English Government and the Bank 
of England toss the ball of responsi- 
bility for monetary measures back and 
forth in the swimming pool of that geo- 
logical museum. The American col- 
leges, however, have taken up water 
polo enthusiastically, with the result 
that the American delegation at Lon- 
don and their Government can toss any 
old ball of responsibility back and forth 
clear across the Atlantic. 

Concerning that dive of President 
Roosevelt’s, there is another thing ob- 
servable. The Encyclopedia remarks: 
“The best method of learning to dive is 
to stand on the side of the bath or on 
the bank of the river, and then stoop 
down until the body is nearly double, 
stretch out the arms in front of the head, 
sink the head between them and grad- 
ually fall over into the water.” But the 
President added to the wisdom of that 
by taking his stance in a place where no 
one with a spiked boot—not even an 
adviser—could stand behind him. 


HE Encyclopedia also has some 
TE endien miscellaneous advices 
which are analogous to international 
parleys and new and untried courses of 
national action. For instance: “When 
bathing in the open, care has to be taken 
to avoid weeds or undercurrents. In the 
event of accidentally getting hold of a 
bed of weeds, the swimmer should cease 
kicking and work with the arms, and the 
current will then take him through. If 
he tries to swim, the weeds will entangle 
his legs and put him in an awkward 
plight. If he be carried away by a cur- 
rent in a river, he should select a spot 
on either bank and swim diagonally to- 
wards it, never minding where he has 
left his clothes.” A large number of na- 
tions would be more than ready to 


accept this last piece of advice if the oc- 
casion arose today, having only the 
poorest remnants of garments left any- 
how. But it is also noticeable that the 
Administration at Washington has done 
at least one bit of diagonal swimming 
when caught by a current—in its action 
on inflationary measures. It may land 
pretty far below the spot selected on 
shore, but if it lands safely that should 
be accomplishment enough. 

Another advice: “A knowledge of 
floating is of good service to those at- 
tempting to save life and is also essen- 
tial to those desirous of making a study 
of the many tricks and scientific feats 
which are performed by swimmers.” 
The wily foreigners have done their 
share of complaining at our evident 
ability to float, though they may express 
a bit of skepticism now and then con- 
cerning our desire to save life. Professor 
Moley, on the other hand, has doubt- 
less had a rare time studying the many 
tricks and scientific feats performed by 
the swimmers at London. 

Since most people are interested 
mainly in conclusions, inveterate brows- 
ers in the Encyclopedia, after going this 
far, undoubtedly would turn to a differ- 
ent section and find: “As a form of cap- 
ital punishment, drowning was once 
common throughout Europe, but it is 
now only practised in Mohammedan 
countries and the Far East. Tacitus 
states that the ancient Germans hanged 
criminals of any rank, but those of the 
low classes were drowned beneath hur- 
dles in fens and bogs. The owner of 
Baynard’s Castle, London, in the reign 
of John, had powers of trying criminals, 
and his descendants long afterwards 
claimed the privileges, the most valued 
of which was the right of drowning in 
the Thames traitors taken within their 
jurisdiction.” Unfortunately perhaps, 

















there is not yet in the world such a thing 
as an international traitor, so that the 
gentlemen at London, no doubt, rest 
peacefully in their beds, not dreaming 
of so dire an end to their labors. 


Speakeastes 


HE steadily augmenting list of 

States which have ratified the 
repeal Amendment seems to have 
brought the Prohibition enforcement 
bureau to virtual extinction. Men are 
dropped from the payroll, the payroll 
itself is vastly curtailed and there ap- 
pears to be a mighty lack of interest in 
the whole business. Already many clubs 
which were too respectable to sell liquor 
over the bar have taken to dispensing 
drinks openly. 

Although “After Prohibition— 
What?” is too popular a title to waste 
in these pages, it might not be amiss to 
consider, in these dying days of Vol- 
steadism, a few of the things that we 
are likely to be in for. 

In the first place, despite the state- 
ments of police officers concerning re- 
ductions in the number of arrests for 
drunkenness since beer came back, it 
does not seem at all within the realm of 
possibility that we are quickly to become 
a nation of mild drinkers. The boom of 
beer is showing signs of abatement al- 
ready, and—admitting that New York 
City is a poor criterion—speakeasies 
have not been proven the failures that 
they were expected to prove when beer 
did come back. Reports are contradic- 
tory, but there are at least some fairly re- 
liable ones to the effect that strong drink 
places are just about as numerous as 
they ever were. And these are the places 
which still sell the same kind of refresh- 
ments which it was thought Americans 
could happily forego for legal beer till 


safe whiskey was procurable. 
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But it appears that safe—and taxable 
—whiskey is going to be expensive. 
Legal gin, in other words, is going to 
cost more than cordial shop gin. How 
many nearly middle-aged survivors of 
the Jazz Age will sacrifice their bank 
balances for the sake of a forgotten or 
unknown taste for good liquor, for the 
sake of a forgotten or unknown assur- 
ance against blindness and other debili- 
ties? Will those French wine-makers 
really be able to sell at the exorbitant 
prices over which they are now licking 
their lips the mellow surpluses from 
their vineyards? No one, of course, 
knows the answers, but Americans who 
had harsh words for the French debt 
default are pretty likely to be enter- 
tained when the event comes around, 

Some one wrote an article a year or 
so ago lamenting the necessity that the 
speakeasy must pass, extolling its pleas- 
ant privacy, soft lighting, good food, 
its commingling of the sexes over a few 
discreet cocktails (this as opposed to the 
single standard of drinking in the olden 
days). Well, the depression almost ex- 
tinguished that odd product of the 
’Twenties; the more gorgeous speak- 
easies went down under overhead with 
crashes as definite, if not as loud, as 
those of banks, and the ordinary ones 
began to suffer a genteel poverty. But 
if prosperity returns with repeal, as is 
hoped even by Drys, if only concur- 
rently, there is a chance that the speak- 
easy too will come back. 

It will be able to sell liquor more 
cheaply than legal dealers, and still 
make a fine profit. It will have in many 
parts of the country the support of a 
large body of consumers who will not 
forget for a long time the pinched pock- 
etbooks of these past years. It is dubious 
what sort of an enforcement machine 
can be set up on the mangled remains 
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of the old inefficient one and that it can 
cope with the desires of the public and 
the connivance of politicians. What bet- 
ter conditions could be asked for? 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration 
wants to curtail speculation, wildcat 
banking, cut-throat competition and 


many other characteristic oddments of 
the post-War decade. It should prove 
amusing to the future historian if, in his 
attempt to destroy Prohibition, he suc- 
ceeds in immortalizing that most deca- 
dent institution of the Jazz nee the 


speakeasy. W. A. D. 


Mid-Western Village 


By Gene BoarpMAn Hoover 


HERE is no color in this drowsy town 

Where sun-burned farmers grumble on the street 
About the chinch bugs, clover turning brown, 
And why there is a pittance paid for wheat. 
The corner grocer whets his butcher knife, 
Donning a clean white apron every day— 
His daughter scrubs the floor; his dowdy wife 


Conducts a choir . 


. and he is asked to pray. 


The furtive cottonwood against the sky 
Keeps lonely vigilance; a torrid breeze 
Blown suddenly against a plover’s cry 

Is throttled in dead branches of the trees. 


Here romance died .. . 


forgotten long ago, 


With covered wagon trains and buffalo. 
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Our $300,000,000 Skeleton 


By RoBerT WoHLFORTH 


As a result of post-War hysteria we still spend nearly 
$7,000,000 a day on a grossly inefficient, sprawling 
military system 


ur War Department holds a 
unique record among all other 
Federal agencies. In the last 

twelve years it has successfully resisted 
every major drive for economy, every 
plan for reorganization and most ad- 
vancements in science and technology. 
It crowns this glorious record of reaction 
and colossal expenditure with its budget 
for the fiscal year ending July, 1934. 
In the face of wide-spread suffering, 
economic distress and financial crisis, it 
rang the bell last February with a 
budget which was the highest in our 
peace-time history, with the exception of 
those for 1932 and 1933. 

Our War Department has not 
climbed to these heights and acquired 
its record in any hit or miss fashion. In 
the sacred name of national defense it 
has expended nearly one million dollars 
per day in the past decade and nine- 
tenths of its energies on self-preserva- 
tion and the perpetuation of military 
custom and tradition. The remaining 
one-tenth of its energies has gone 
toward acquiring efficiency in our armed 
forces and toward the purchase of mil- 
itary effectiveness. The plan of action of 
our army leaders has been solely this: 
to gather in as many citizens as possible, 





both male and female, under the War 
Department banner; to spend upon 
them as much money as could be 
wrested from Congress; and to bask se- 
cure in the potent political influence so 
created. 

If this simple policyis comprehended, 
a great many peculiar goings-on in our 
War Department become clear. For in- 
stance, the average citizen can now 
understand why $2,000,000 will be 
spent this year to feed the 42,000 riding 
horses and mules in our army, at a time 
when every other military power is 
adopting motorization and mechaniza- 
tion. A tank or an armored car isa pretty _ 
grim business, but a horse can be used 
by R.O.T.C. college students for polo, 
by tender civilian trainees for paper 
chases and by sporty reserve officers for 
reducing. If the War Department 
policy is kept in mind, it is easy to under- 
stand why the army can ask for and 
receive $25,000 for female hostesses for 
the welfare of budding citizen soldiers 
and enlisted men at a time when half a 
million transient unemployed roam the 
country, unsheltered and unfed. It will 
be perfectly clear why another million 
is being spent for the promotion of rifle 
practice among our citizens, male and 
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female, while over 12,000,000 are out 
of work. It is simple to understand why 
$120,000 for the “encouragement of 
horse-breeding” has remained the same 
year after year, while our Children’s 
Bureau takes a forty per cent cut. Even 
the $100,000 the army spends for band 
instruments and the cost of 2,150 trum- 
pets for our soldiers take on an added 
significance if the underlying War De- 
partment policy is remembered. 

The orthodox justification for all 
these expenditures (which fall directly 
on you and me and the rest of the tax- 
payers) is contained in those two sacro- 
sanct and inviolate words “national 
defense.” Do you think it possible that 
the War Department might spend less 
than $4,000,000 a year on water trans- 
portation and maintain fewer than seven 
speedboats, ten outboard launches, four- 
teen dinghees and two seasleds? If you 
do, then you are attacking “national 
defense.” If you assume that our Na- 
tional Guard can get along with forty- 
eight drill periods a year (for which 
they get paid) instead of ninety-six, 
then you are a “pink intellectual” invit- 
ing foreign countries to ride rough-shod 
over our national destiny. If you sug- 
gest that the army could survive with 
less than 379 civilian employes to help 
them with their horses and with less 
than 139 teamsters to drive, harness and 
tie packs on its mules, then you are an 
enemy of “national defense.” If you 
believe that the War Department might 
operate efficiently without some of its 
four thousand-odd posts, stations, depots 
and offices, then you just don’t under- 
stand how it functions. 


HE ideal of our War Department 
Tas ever been more men, greater 
manpower, larger muster rolls—even at 
the expense of quality and efficiency. In 
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carrying out this aim it now has on its 
rolls over 120,000 reserve officers, the 
partial training of whom costs upwards 
of $7,000,000 a year. But almost a 
quarter of these 120,000 officers are 
classed as “unassignable”; that is, they 
have had no training and have shown no 
interest in military affairs during the 
past five years. Less than half of the 
120,000 are regarded as worth their salt 
or have sufficient training to undertake 
junior commands in a military unit. 
Since 1930, more than 3,500 new re- 
serve officers have been appointed to 
grades higher than second lieutenant, 
very few of these appointees having had 
any previous military experience what- 
ever. These officers are what Congress- 
man Ross Collins, Chairman of the 
House Sub-Committee on Military Ap- 
propriations, calls “wind officers”— 
chaplains, industrialists, sons of factory 
owners, advertising men, newspaper 
men and propagandists. Mr. Collins 
also believes that some reserve officers 
on the War Department list have long 
since gone to their reward—but they are 
still reserve officers, though they sit on 
the right hand of the Maker Himself. 

The goal of our Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units in colleges and 
universities, which cost upwards of 
$10,000,000 a year, has been size and 
not quality. Over 150,000 young men 
in 395 institutions of learning was the 
record for 1932. The War Department 
dotes on having most of these units re- 
quire compulsory attendance. Thus we 
see the depressing spectacle of thou- 
sands of reluctant and indifferent youths 
being forced into these organizations for 
one or two years of their college careers 
and abandoning the R. O. T. C. the mo- 
ment compulsion is removed. We see 
such extreme cases as the recent incident 
at the University of Maryland where 

















two students objecting to compulsory 
R. O. T. C. drill on religious and con- 
scientious grounds were forced to carry 
their protests to the higher courts of the 
State to gain exemption. In institutions 
where compulsion is lacking, the War 
Department codperates fully in using 
sex appeal, in the persons of uniformed 
and gold-braided beautiful co-eds, or 
polo-playing on Government horses, to 
swell the muster rolls to greater size. 
How ineffectual and expensive this 
greed for mere numbers alone can be- 
come is admitted by such staunchly 
patriotic military men as Major General 
Amos A. Fries, president of the 
R. O. T. C. Association. He states that 
after students have completed the 
R. O. T. C. courses and received their 
commissions, fully one-half of them 
abandon the military for good and all 
at the first opportunity. 

Consider our Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps (cost, $2,500,000 an- 
nually) which are openly admitted by 
General Charles P. Summerall to have 
no military value whatever. Nearly 
40,000 young boys are trained in these 
camps every summer, but do not sup- 
pose that our War Department sets such 
a modest figure for its goal. By means of 
publicity and paid recruiters the number 
of applicants each year exceeds the va- 
cancies fivefold. A Corps Area of the 
army which does not turn in the names 
of at least five times as many men as it 
can possibly train is doing a poor job. 
The War Department considers this 
good business. The larger the number 
of boys and parents interested in this 
semi-military activity, the greater the 
political power and influence for larger 
War Department appropriations. 

Further, 137,466 of our more virile 
citizens, including several hundred 
members of the gentler sex, enjoyed last 
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year the varied activities of what the 
War Department calls “The National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice.” This activity consists mainly of 
issuing free ammunition, free rifles, free 
target material and free instruction to 
civilian rifle clubs and shooting organi- 
zations in schools and colleges. Its justi- 
fication lies in the theory that any man, 
woman or boy who can hold and shoot a 
rifle will make a good soldier. Our War 
Department, however, has forgotten 
that few soldiers will ever be sent on 
the modern field of battle again pro- 
tected solely by khaki to fire .30 caliber 
bullets at the enemy. But the political 
value of this rifle shooting promotion is 
enormous. Not only are most of these 
137,466 civilians organized into clubs 
and societies, eager to demand their 
slice of military appropriations every 
year, but there are nearly 300 more rifle 
clubs on the War Department waiting 
list doubly eager to reap the benefits 
and get the hand-outs of the organiza- 
tions already receiving largesse. As John 
Thomas Taylor, leader of the American 
Legion lobby in Washington, testified 
impatiently before the House Commit- 
tee last year, these rifle clubs on the 
waiting list “are raising Cain with us all 
the time because they want to do some- 
thing, and they do not get the guns, they 
do not get the ammunition.” In other 
words we ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves for stinting the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice with 
a mere $1,069,000 this past year. 

In grand total, the War Department 
maintains nearly 700,000 citizens on its 
rolls in one form or another. That 
means, of course, 700,000 citizens and 
their families, brothers, sisters and 
sweethearts with a finger in the Treas- 
ury, eager to oppose any reduction in 
War Department expenditures and avid 
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for more free two-week vacations in 
summer military camps, more free rifle 
ammunition, snappier and costlier uni- 
forms, bigger and better bands, more 
travel allowances, extensive military 
instruction and free hand-outs all 
around. It means, also, a powerful and 
well financed military lobby in Wash- 
ington and every State capital, a definite 
and subsidized class beholden to our 
War Department. 


U MIGHT be supposed that with such 

large muster rolls, the War Depart- 
ment maintains a high degree of im- 
mediate military effectiveness. This, 
too, is the logical assumption if the usual 
annual budget of nearly $300,000,000 
for military activities is viewed as a 
lump sum. However, what we have on 
hand is another story. According to the 
1930 report of the Chief of Staff, out of 
all the soldiers in our whole army, we 
could not put a single full strength 
division of 20,000 men in the field in a 
sudden emergency without the greatest 
difficulty. The 54,000 regulars available 
in the whole United States to form a 
mobile defensive force are separated in 
tiny units on over 200 army posts and 
stations and would take weeks to organ- 
ize for service. Hardly ten per cent of 
the men necessary to man and defend 
our coastal and harbor defenses could 
be produced in under six months. Our 
standing army, as presently constituted, 
could not even begin to perform its first 
mission as a covering force in the event 
of war. Simple arithmetic shows that 
what immediate military effectives we 
now have cost us around $5,500 per year 
per man. 

Consider what our present Defense 
Act requires of our regular forces. Our 
118,000 regulars are required by law to 
furnish garrisons for our overseas pos- 
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sessions, garrisons for our harbor de- 
fenses, detachments to drill reserve 
officers, men to instruct and take care of 
civilian trainees, inspectors and teachers 
for the National Guard, clerks for the 
necessary overhead and administration 
of the entire military system, officers for 
the framework of the establishment and 
the expansion of mobilization, and so on 
for several more missions. It is scarcely 
any cause for wonder that only 20,000 
men are available for anything practical 
in the military line like fighting. 

The picture one sees is overworked 
field officers, bogged down by endless 
paper forms, red tape and citizen soldier 
classes; and first and second lieutenants 
drilling skeleton companies of three 
skeleton squads. Such is very nearly the 
situation at most of our 200 army posts 
today. It accounts for what Congress- 
man Ross Collins calls the Chinese-ing 
of our army—all officers and no men. 
For instance, for lack of soldiers only 
seven per cent of the colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels of infantry on active 
duty and less than three per cent of the 
majors can ever hope to command a 
number of men commensurate with 
their rank. 

We couldn’t put more than a dozen 
modern tanks on the battlefield today 
capable of maneuvering at a speed faster 
than a walk. The mechanical fighting 
vehicles we have on hand are all left 
over from the War and have aged 
rapidly since 1918. Their best speed is 
around four miles per hour, and few of 
them have sufficient power to surmount 
the usual obstacles encountered on the 
battlefield. 

Our fighting airplanes number less 
than 300; in many instances their speed 
and maneuverability is less than that of 
comparable foreign fighting planes. 
Divide what we spend on military avia- 
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tion by the number of fighting planes on 
hand and we find that it is costing us 
$100,000 per year to keep each fighting 
plane in the air. 

Producing the commissioned personi- 
nel to operate these costly implements 
of death and to lead our meagre num- 
ber of effectives is also an expensive busi- 
ness. To get an officer via the C. M. T.C. 
costs $27,000. To graduate one from 
West Point costs $14,000; one from the 
R. O. T. C. costs $3,000. Officers’ pay 
totals a cool $30,000,000 this year and 
in addition there are 44,000 civilian em- 
ployes of the War Department (at 
$77,000,000) to assist them with their 
duties and service. 


HAT is the cause of this gigantic, 
W inefficient and expensive mili- 
tary system? The reason is not far to 
seek. We have no military policy. True, 
we have a National Defense Act that 
became law on June 4, 1920, but it glar- 
ingly lacks a definite policy and is 
scarcely more than a means to effect a 
progressive mobilization of manpower. 
To say our Defense Act embodies a 
simple military policy is tantamount to 
saying that the Volstead Act embodied 
a policy of temperance for our people. 
In brief, our Defense Act grotesquely 
assumes that all future hostilities will be 
exactly like the World War—that any 
fighting will necessitate the induction 
into military service of three or four 
millions of our young manhood. The 
strength of the enemy and his distance 
from our shores are not taken into ac- 
count. Neither are our foreign or do- 
mestic commitments nor the improve- 
ment in war machines and lethal 
weapons. We stand committed to con- 
script a minimum of several million 
young men to put down our adversary 
no matter what the circumstances. 
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Strictly orthodox military men insist 
that a vast skeleton army is necessary at 
all times. However, what is to be done 
with this Gargantuan military power in 
peace or war times is another matter. 
The Defense Act fails to indicate to 
what use it might ever be put. All sen- 
sible taxpayers realize that a potential 
force of several millions of armed men 
has never been compatible with the na- 
tional or foreign policies of our Gov- 
ernment. And spending close to one 
million dollars per day upon it, as we 
have in the past thirteen years, is sheer 
nonsense, especially in these times of 
great financial and economic distress. 

But this expenditure seems to most of 
our military men and their supporters 
good insurance in national defense. It 
does little good for experts to prove 
that we are spending our money on an 
army that never has existed and prob- 
ably never will exist—that they are de- 
voting their valuable time and efforts in 
giving life to a huge sprawling skeleton 
of a paper army that can only be used for 
invading other countries or in resisting 
the invasion of some gigantic imaginary 
coalition aligned against us. Sensible tax- 
payers know that with Mexico, Canada 
and the oceans for boundaries, and with 
a navy in the bargain, we do not need a 
huge and expensive potential force to 
keep others from molesting us. And 
there are few citizens—and even fewer 
“military experts”’--who would seri- 
ously maintain that we are going to ship 
four million men to any foreign country 
to make war in the near future. 

Yet if we view the contentions of our 
military leaders realistically, it is the 
foregoing beliefs upon which they rely. 
From General Douglas MacArthur on 
down, with few exceptions, the military 
men of this country are firmly wedded 
to the hundred year old “nation in arms 
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theory”—that in war or peace there is no 
adequate defense for a country short of 
the mobilized manpower and industrial 
resources of a nation. But we surely 
learned from the World War that huge 
masses of men, large armies equipped 
with the greatest amount of traditional 
war materials a nation could manufac- 
ture merely “reduce warfare to stagna- 
tion and generalship to attrition.” We 
learned, certainly, that a gigantic army 
does not defend a nation or win a war. 
The best it can hope for is to achieve a 
favorable stalemate against a similar 
enemy, a wearing down of each other at 
terrific cost and immeasurable sacrifice 
until one side hollers, “Enough.” This 
conception of warfare may appeal to our 
military men who helped frame the De- 
fense Act, but it seems absurd to the 
ordinary citizen, who, in the final analy- 
sis, bears the entire burden. It seems 
even more absurd when we recall our 
natural protections, our historic freedom 
from invasion by phantom enemies and 
our rdle as peace-maker, arbitrator and 
leader in disarmament to mankind. 


HERE are many among the younger 
‘Set more alert of our military men 
who would be happy to scrap our pres- 
ent Defense Act and start on a fresh 
basis. But our War Department is too 
busy playing politics to heed suggestions 
of change. It vies with the Navy in giv- 
ing ear to Congressional whims and 
demands. For instance, two well-known 
Washington correspondents reported 
recently that on May 21, 1931, the War 
Department had listed ten army posts 
for abandonment. They were what is 
known as “political posts”—valuable in 
pioneer and Indian fighting days, but 
now useless and a drain on the Treas- 
ury. In two years only three of these 
ten posts have actually been abandoned. 
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Fort Lincoln, Nebraska, up in the bleak, 
cold Black Hills, still carries on, and 
about all the thirteen officers and 256 
enlisted men of the Fourth Infantry 
stationed there do for six months of the 
year is to shovel coal. The War Depart- 
ment wanted to give up this post, but it 
succumbed to sufficient Congressional 
pressure to have it continued and main- 
tained in its regular state. It was also 
planned to abandon Fort D. A. Russell, 
at Marfa, Texas, one of the hottest and 
most God-forsaken spots in the whole 
United States. The First Cavalry sta- 
tioned there was to be partially motor- 
ized and moved to Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky. Again the War Department 
listened to political pleadings and for 
almost two years the First Cavalry 
stayed where it was, while the armored 
cars gathered rust in the Blue Grass 
region. 

The only justification for the estab- 
lishing of Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, 
where snow-shoveling and indoor drills 
are the order of the day for five months 
every year, was the War Department’s 
desire to placate Senator Proctor of that 
State. Similarly, the existence of Fort 
Francis E. Warren, in Wyoming, was 
due principally to the influence of the 
late Senator Francis E. Warren, Gen- 
eral Pershing’s father-in-law and former 
Chairman of the Senate Military A ffairs 
Committee. It is in such out of the way 
places that the War Department sta- 
tions small detachments of most of our 
effectives. The average number of 
soldiers per post in the entire First 
Corps Area which comprises most of 
New Englands less than 430. In all the 
nine Corps Areas throughout the con- 
tinental United States the average is less 
than 719 men and nowhere does it ex- 


ceed 2,500 except at a few large posts 
where schools are maintained. At times 
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it seems that the War Department 
clings to its stations of doubtful value 
with a plaster of Paris obstinacy. Only 
recently was it revealed before a Con- 
gressional committee that Chanute 
Field, Illinois, one of the original ten 
posts listed for abandonment two years 
ago, was having $1,500,000 in new con- 
struction spent upon it this year. 

So, too, does the War Department 
cling to other outmoded things, such as 
horses, for instance. It might be sup- 
posed from the amount of publicity 
emanating from our War Department 
on the subject of motorization and 
mechanization that the horse was about 
to be abandoned in favor of the internal 
combustion engine. But the figures tell a 
different story. Nearly $3,000,000 will 
be spent this year in one form or another 
on horses, mules, harness and wagons. 
Contrasted to that is the sum of 
$495,000 available to spend on tanks, 
tankettes, cross country cars, armored 
vehicles and track-laying trucks. The 
army had an excellent fighting vehicle 
offered to it a few years ago in the 
Christie seventy mile per hour “flying 
tank.” Money was appropriated for six 
vehicles along this line, but the War 
Department somehow only got around 
to purchasing one, the others going to 
Soviet Russia and other foreign coun- 
tries. Recently Mr. Christie, inventor of 
this tank, made public a letter to the 
War Department claiming that Major 
General Samuel Hof, the Chief of Ord- 
nance, in contracting with the American 
LaFrance Fire Engine Company to 
build tanks for the army, was trying to 
drive Mr. Christie “to European gov- 
ernments for the sale of our system.” 


= pathway toa new military set-up 
is unmistakably clear. First we need 
a military policy, a simple definition of 
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what our armed forces are expected to 
accomplish. Former President Hoover 
said that he insisted upon an army and 
navy merely sufficient to “guarantee 
that no foreign soldier will land upon 
American soil.” Many observers have 
interpreted this to be a sound military 
policy, defining the object of our armed 
forces and entirely compatible with our 
foreign policies and within the military 
means. 

It envisages a military machine of 
relatively small numbers, high immedi- 
ate efficiency and with the most modern 
equipment. It is, in fact, what many 
thoughtful critics have long advocated 
—our present regular army divested of 
its handicaps of civilian training, reserve 
instruction, garrison duties and paper 
work; united and trained and armed to 
assume its true function of national de- 
fense. It envisages, also, our War De- 
partment divested of its hundreds of 
non-military activities, well rid of 
dredging rivers and harbors, of operat- 
ing barges on the Mississippi, of admin- 
istering the Panama Canal Zone, of 
chaperoning the Statue of Liberty. It 
envisages, too, many other things; a 
promotion system for army officers 
based on merit, not on mere longevity; 
a strong Secretary of War who will ad- 
minister his Department as a realistic 
military business, not as an organization 
using politics to insure its status quo. 

This new military policy would mean 
the scrapping of our National Defense 
Act. But what of that? It was enacted, 
along with a lot of other unwise legisla- 
tion in hectic post-War days, some of 
which we are just now getting around to 
repealing. A new Defense Act would 
give us the opportunity of truly and 
realistically assuming our réle as a 
peaceful nation that has renounced war 
as a national policy. The huge skeleton 
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military force we now maintain and 
which has such wide-spread influence 
upon our citizens has no place in our 
modern course in world affairs. Its 
effect upon public opinion is provocative 
and inflammatory. 

From a straight military viewpoint, 
our present military machine is today far 
more conducive to war than a small pro- 
fessional army—because it is inherently 
less ready for war. This seeming para- 
dox is explained by that eminent British 
military critic, Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart: 

The word “mobilization” sends a thrill 
through a nation. It awakens the people tu a 
sense of danger, it prepares them to accept war, 
it intoxicates them so that they become willing 


dupes. Moreover, the calling up of so vast a 
citizen army is a process that can not be hidden 
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and so compels other nations to follow suit. 
It is an open threat multiplied by other threats. 
In such an atmosphere, peace-seeking negoti- 
ations are suffocated. 

In contrast, a professional force has the pa- 
cific virtue of constant yet unprovocative readi- 
ness. It is thus no greater menace in times of 
crisis than in times of tranquillity. 


Never before in our history have 
there been more reasons for removing 
all threats of militarism from our world, 
for seeking real defense efficiency, for 
achieving greater governmental econ- 
omy. A simple method toward these 
wise ends would be effected if our out- 
moded military machine were over- 
hauled in the light of present day needs, 
present day national income, present 
day inventive genius. 














Painless Debtistry 


By WILLIAM TRUFANT FosTER 


Why should the consumer, seeking a small loan, be ministered 
to by a narcotic squad? 


long regarded by bankers as the 

only financing which business 
could possibly need. “Production auto- 
matically finances consumption”—that 
was the generally accepted notion. If 
consumers found themselves unable to 
consume in the midst of plenty, the only 
remedy which bankers could suggest 
was to pile up more plenty. Thrift— 
and then more thrift—would do that 
nicely. The litany around which the 
whole ritual revolved was: “Keep the 
wheels of industry turning.” 

But now, curiously enough, it appears 
that the denomination of a bank loan as 
“productive” does not assure its repay- 
ment. It is all very well to keep the 
wheels of industry turning; but unless 
consumers turn in and pay for what the 
wheels turn out, the enterprise soon be- 
comes productive in name only. To keep 
the wheels of industry turning, it is nec- 
essary to finance consumption. Today 
all this is plain to every one. It is, in 
fact, the dominating purpose of the 
New Deal. 

Formerly it was plain only to the man 
who knew he could sell more goods if 
he could contrive to wait for the cash 
until his customers had earned it. But 
why should the dealer be obliged to 
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wait? Banks bridged the gap for the 
manufacturer; why should not some 
one do as much for the dealer? 

Somebody did. But this pioneer had 
no idea that the puny little fellow whom 
he christened Time-Payment Plan 
would ever grow into the powerful 
Consumer Credit of today; that this 
youngster, at whose birth the, bankers 
looked piously down their noses, would 
be as serenely at home in the National 
City Bank as in an automobile sales- 
room. The pioneer had no more con- 
ception of what Consumer Credit would 
be when it came of age than the few 
dentists had of the future of dentistry 
when they applied humbly for adoption 
by the American Medical Association. 

The instalment financier and the 
dentist were not consciously pioneers. 
They took what the bankers and the 
physicians rejected, and did the best 
they could with it. They were too busy 
to do much peering into the future. 
The dentist seized his clumsy forceps 
and extracted a tooth. If the patient 
howled, the dentist explained that the 
tooth had either to ache in, or to hurt 
coming out. Painlessness was not in the 
bargain, afd nobody pretended that it 
was. The dental patient was not ac- 
customed to ether. 
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The consumer, however, to the ex- 
tent that he had been able to borrow at 
all, had been accustomed to a painless 
six per cent interest charge. The dentist 
never made painlessness the cornerstone 
of his practice; the instalment seller al- 
ways did. Only the less reputable among 
modern dentists emphasize painless- 
ness. Instalment sellers emphasize little 
else. The competent dentist assumes 
that adults, who have endured child- 
birth, depression, motion pictures and 
Huey Long, ought to be able to live 
. through a gold filling. The instalment 
seller is less sanguine. In his opinion, 
the average buyer’s limit of endurance 
is a “six per cent” silver lining. 

The “six per cent” which the instal- 
ment “debtist” administered to dull the 
operations of the drill was a lie from the 
start. Money can no more be loaned in 
ten or twelve small amounts at the 
same price at which it can be loaned in 
one large amount than coal can be sold 
by the bushel at the same price at which 
it can be sold in carload lots. 

In the beginning, this failure to be 
candid about rates did not much matter. 
Even if the forty per cent, which was a 
normal charge for instalment money in 
1900, had been stated openly, the first 
wage-earning automobile buyers would 
have been too entranced at their new 
eligibility for credit to cancel their 
orders. Moreover, dealers were under 
no compulsion to tell purchasers exactly 
what they were paying for credit, in 
order to enable them to shop around. 
There was nowhere to shop. Persons 
eligible to ordinary bank credit were 
few and far between. 

Most of the buyers, however, were 
able to repay a loan month by month. 
The only person who offered them this 
type of loan was the instalment dealer. 
Except for insurance companies, there 
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was no other important source of con- 
sumer loans; and insurance companies 
did not urge on policy-holders the ad- 
visability of borrowing to buy automo- 
biles. Instead, they accompanied their 
loans then, as they do now, by mournful 
reminders that makers of policy loans 
are taking the bread out of the mouths 
of their bereaved dependents. Dealers, 
on the other hand, emphasized the joys 
of the now and here—especially the 
joys of easy access to Everywhere-Else. 
They made borrowing virtuous. They 
sneered at the pompous designation by 
bankers of the producer’s obligation as 
a “liability,” and of the consumer’s obli- 
gation as plain, ugly “debt.” 

Consumption was ready to be fi- 
nanced. Consumption was financed. 
What this financing cost was a matter 
into which liberated consumers were too 
delighted to inquire. Theoretically, 
buyers have the right to know what they 
pay for whatever they buy, whether the 
purchase is furniture, automobiles or 
the use of money. Practically, in the 
early days of instalment selling, this in- 
formation would have been of small 
use. If it is ever excusable to charge all 
the traffic will bear, without being ex- 
plicit about the charges, it was excusable 
on the part of the first automobile deal- 
ers. They had all they could do to per- 
suade bankers that consumer debt is just 
as respectable as producer debt and just 
as safe a risk, without spending time en- 
lightening the debtor about rates. They 
had to remove the tooth of traditional 
prejudice against consumer debt pain- 
a if they expected to remove it at 
all. 

Today all this rationalization of 
quackery is out of date. Credit is avail- 
able to consumers from too many 
sources to make concealment of rates 
excusable. Yet “painless debtistry” not 
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only continues to flourish but, year after 
year, it accumulates more subtle tech- 
niques. So suave are the euphemisms by 
which true rates are concealed, that buy- 
ers not only have digested the idea that 
it is respectable to be constructively in 
debt, but are swallowing whole the care- 
fully administered suggestion that it is 
crude to insist on knowing what this 
debt costs. 

Either “financing charges” will stand 
up under open competition or they will 
not. Is the price of instalment credit 
such that persons who know the facts 
will continue to borrow? If so, there is 
no necessity for concealments. If not, 
there is no excuse. 

There is not even the excuse that in- 
stalment rates might be construed as 
usurious. Instalment sellers actually do 
charge anywhere from fifteen to 200 
per cent; and still they are safe from 
conviction for usury. For, rightly or 
wrongly, merchants who sell on time 
operate under an entirely different law 
from that which governs other lenders 
of money. They may sell goods “on 
whatever terms as to time and mode 
of payment” they prefer, and these 
terms, “however unconscionable, shall 
not be construed as usurious.” This is 
the law. 


HE case of bankers in the consumer- 
"E feentiag business is far more tick- 
lish. In addition to being obsessed by 
the same fear that besets instalment sell- 
ers—that it will go hard with the first 
vandal to wake the slumbering con- 
sumer from his pleasant six per cent 
dreams—bankers face a real danger 
from the usury laws. Apparently the 
danger is more than offset by the lure 
of profits, for the number of personal 
loan departments of banks increased 
from three in 1920 to over 300 in 1932. 


III 


Instalment sellers rushed in at first 
where bankers feared to tread; but 
bankers have not hesitated to follow. 
Instalment sellers, by the simple de- 
vice of refusing to admit that their 
transactions involve a loan, managed to 
avoid any mention of “interest.” They 
substituted therefor a “service charge.” 
Why should not the bank, by some 
equally simple device, avoid the men- 
tion of any rate of interest above the 
legal six per cent? Surely, if the Amer- 
ican quality of credulity was not strained 
by the instalment seller’s staunch re- - 
fusal to admit that he made a loan, it 
would not be daunted by the bank’s 
proposal to dispense retail credit at the 
same price as wholesale credit. Obvi- - 
ously, no bank really could do that. No 
bank could make a small loan, repay- 
able in twelve instalments and involv- 
ing high administrative costs, at the 
same price at which it could make a 
large loan, repayable in one sum. The 
possibilities lay in the fact that this truth 
is not so obvious to borrowers. They are 
not prone to look a loan dollar search- 
ingly in the interest charge, especially 
if it is the interest charge endeared by 
long usage. First, therefore, the bank 
must decide on a rate which would pay 
expenses and yield a reasonable profit; 
second, it must make this rate, which 
runs all the way from twelve to twenty- 
two per cent, appear to be six per cent. 
This twofold problem resembled 
that which confronted the youthful art- 
ist whose specialty was drawing cats. 
Her first efforts met with little recogni- 
tion. Adults, on being shown the tabby, 
beamed and exclaimed: “What a cute— 
er—doggie!” or “What a nice house!” 
The artist, a highly practical person, 
spent no time in worrying about adult 
bluntness of perception. Nor did she 
attempt a different portrayal of her sub- 
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ject. Grown-ups, in her opinion, were 
a dull lot, and the less time wasted in 
putting them en rapport with the art 
spirit, the better. She merely printed 
beneath subsequent portraits: “This is 
a kitty.” 

It worked like a charm. 

Banks have operated their personal 
loan departments on much the same 
principle, except that they go to mimetic 
lengths which the other artist would 
have disdained. Some of their kitties 
seem positively to purr. All of them, as 
far as defensive equipment is concerned, 
are realistic to the last sheathed claw. 

The first large commercial institution 
to go in for consumer-financing handles 
from one-fifth to one-fourth of this type 
of business. Its requirements for per- 
sonal loans up to $500 are two respon- 
sible endorsers on the borrower’s note 
and the assignment as collateral of the 
borrower’s compound interest account, 
opened expressly for this purpose. The 
loan is repaid in twelve monthly instal- 
ments. The average loan, therefore 
(the money actually at the disposal of 
the borrower for twelve months), is 
only about one-half the face of the loan 
—the amount on which the six per cent 
is computed. Actually, then, the charge 
for consumer loans is approximately 
twelve per cent. 

But does the bank accept calmly this 
realistic interpretation of its procedure? 
If you think so, try pointing out to one 
of the polite young men in the personal 
loan department that its kitty is not a 
kitty at all, but a nondescript animal 
with a preponderance of weasel. He will 
not be interested. What is more incred- 
ible, he will not even be amused. To 
the criticism that six per cent charged 
on an original principal, which decreases 
month by month, is not six per cent, the 
young man will point out gently that 
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the loan is not paid till the end of twelve 
months; therefore interest is payable 
on the entire principal for that period. 
True, borrowers’ compound-interest ac- 
counts mount up month by month, with 
strange and gratifying regularity. But 
this steady, month-after-month deposit- 
ing by borrowers is not a repayment of 
the loan; it is simply a building up of 
the collateral to the loan! 

The Federal Reserve Bank has ruled 
that these payments into borrowers’ 
compound.-interest accounts really are 
deposits, and, as such, require reserves 
to be maintained against them. It is 
dificult to interpret the mood from 
which this decision arose. Does the 
Federal Reserve, like a stern father, 
take the attitude that the bank, having 
asserted that its drawing really is a 
kitty, must live up to its statement, even 
if, to give the claim verity, the artist 
must offer his creation a libation of milk? 
Or is its attitude merely that of an in- 
dulgent mother, who underwrites her 
offspring’s blatant pretensions by print- 
ing beneath the assertion, “This is a 
kitty,” the defiant words, “This és a 
kitty”? 

Not even the Federal Reserve has 
explained away one peculiarity of the 
personal loan department’s “deposits.” 
For some reason, the “depositor” is 
penalized if his “deposits” are not made 
on the due date. On one actual delay 
of seventeen days on $30, the bank 
charged $1.20, an amount equal to in- 
terest computed at the rate of approxi- 
mately ninety-six per cent. It might be 
argued that such a fee is a penalty and 
not interest; indeed, the California Su- 
preme Court and several other courts 
have so ruled. But since the only pos- 
sible excuse for imposing a fine is “an 
actual loss sustained or a certain gain 
prevented” (in this case, the loss of 
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“six per cent” on $30 for seventeen 
days), there seems to be no injustice to 
the bank in stating the penalty in terms 
of interest. 

The matter of penalities is not partic- 
ularly important, except as it indicates 
one thing: whenever shortsighted legis- 
lators make it illegal for banks to lend 
money to consumers at a price which 
bears a reasonable relation to costs, 
banks which are attracted into this field 
discover some way to evade the law. 

This illustration is here used only be- 
cause the data happened to be available, 
not because the bank’s offense against 
candor is any more flagrant than that 
of other personal loan departments. In- 
deed, to the bank described belongs the 
credit of making consumer loans at 
cheap rates, as such rates go. It seems a 
pity that it is forced, along with all 
other departments of this type, to cheap 
methods of doing business. 


HERE is only one sensible thing to 

do about a law which can not be 
enforced—to replace it by a law which 
can be enforced. But every generation 
produces its quota of Canutes. This is 
why passing and repealing and repass- 
ing usury laws is a favorite indoor sport 
of legislators. Their motive is always 
commendable; their procedure is often 
pitifully inadequate. They are like life- 
who desire earnestly to save per- 

sons from drowning, but who can think 
of nothing more helpful to do about it 
than to yell vigorously at the waves. As 
long as consumers wish to borrow, and 
lenders wish to lend, loans will be made. 
They will be made, moreover, at a price 
which permits the lender not only to 
recover his costs but to make a profit. 
Therefore, the only usury law which 
is worth the oratory it takes to pass it 
is a law framed by legislators who know 
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something about the cost of small con- 
sumer loans. 

For consumer credit is not, as many 
people suppose, merely a broadening 
and extension to larger and larger 
groups of commercial credit. It is a 
totally different kind of credit, oper- 
ating under entirely different circum- 
stances, and at an entirely different cost. 
In the first place, its working capital is 
obtained in a different way, and at far 
higher expense. The commercial bank 
lends depositors’ money, hired at a rate 
varying from zero to two per cent; but 
consumer loans, repayable in instal- 
ments, are either funds borrowed from 
commercial banks at from four and one- 
half to six per cent, or obtained from 
investors at the same or higher rates. 
Obviously, then, the cost of obtaining 
capital is far higher for the lender to 
consumers than it is for the lender to 
producers. 

In the second place, the cost of mak- 
ing a loan repayable in ten or twelve or 
fifteen instalments is higher from the 
point of view of “servicing” than is the 
cost of a loan repayable in one sum. In 
the third place, the risk of lending to a 
wage-earner on no other security than 
his intent to pay and his capacity to earn 
is higher than the risk of lending to a 
commercial borrower with an “estab- 
lished line of credit.” Not that experi- 
enced lenders think lightly of the 
wage-earner’s honesty. On the contrary, 
they regard it as their main security. 
They do, however, think twice about 
the continuity of his job. 

The right of the wage-earner and the 
white collar man to borrow money in 
small amounts is unquestioned. But this 
right does not include the privilege of 
borrowing it at less than it costs the 
lender. Even those of us who patronize 
the “painless dentist” do not require 
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him to achieve his miracle by trans- 
ferring the pain to his own jaw. Yet 
this is apparently what legislators ex- 
pect of lenders whom they direct to 
confine consumer loan charges to six or 
eight per cent. “This is hurting me 
worse than it is you” is now generally 
regarded as a paternal fable, no longer 
to be taken literally by either the 
spanker or the spanked. It could be 
truthfully invoked, however, by any 
lender who lent money on time at six or 
eight or even ten per cent. No lender 
in his senses would do it, and no bor- 
rower in his senses would expect it. Yet 
year after year legislators go on telling 
bankers that they must do it, and bank- 
ers go on wearily perpetuating the fairy 
tale that they do doit. 

No matter how earnestly a personal 
loan department executive tries to hew 
to the line of honesty in actual practice, 
he is stopped, before he starts, from any- 
thing approaching honesty in speech. 
Even if his rate is the lowest in the 
field, he may not state it boldly with 
honest pride. He must pretend that it is 
only half what it actually is. There is 
plenty of open competition among such 
lenders, but it is not competition in 
price. It is competition in the art of 
“painlessness.” These lenders are prac- 
tically forced to act on the classic “pain- 
less” doctrine—“what a man doesn’t 
know won’t hurt him.” So they strive 
to reduce the borrower’s hurt to a mini- 
mum by seeing to it that, so far as true 
rates are concerned, he knows practi- 
cally nothing. If, in their zeal, they 
sometimes go further and see to it that 
even this “practically nothing” is un- 
true, the real guilt does not lie with the 
banker, who has as much right as any 
other man to make an honest profit. It 
lies with the legislative Canutes who 
make it impossible for an honest profit 
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to roll in on the waves of honest speech. 

For personal loan departments which 
chafe under their enforced quackery, 
perhaps the remedy is to come out 
boldly and announce their rates, in 
terms of one or one and one-half or two 
per cent a month on the actual unpaid 
balance. By thus reminding legislators 
of their identity with all other small- 
loan operators, they might at least be 
plunged, along with the rest, into the 
cleansing fountain of the small loan 
law, to come up dripping and sputter- 
ing, but relieved to find their profits— 
and their souls—their own. 


HE only usury law in the United 
States which faces the fact that con- 
sumer credit is expensive credit is the 
Uniform Small Loan Law, sponsored 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
now operative in twenty-five States. 
This law not only calls a debt a debt, 
but it calls it a high-priced debt. The 
small loan law’s idea of consideration 
to a borrower is to greet him, not with 
a narcotic squad, but with a steam drill. 
It assumes that any one who is able to 
sit up and fill out an application for a 
loan is in sufficiently robust condition to 
endure hearing what the loan will cost. 
Nothing stops the small loan operator 
from his brutal announcement: “A loan 
up to $300 will cost you three and one- 
half per cent per month on the unpaid 
balance.” If the eligible borrower re- 
tains consciousness under this blow, the 
transaction proceeds apace. If, on the 
other hand, the borrower exhibits signs 
of “six per cent” hysteria, he is bowed 
out to find some “painless debtist” 
whose romantic attitude toward facts is 
more nearly in consonance with his own. 
It might be better, perhaps, if small 
loan companies did not lean quite so 
heavily on their irreproachable social 
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background, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; if they would take a little more 
time to sit down and expound a few 
basic facts about consumer credit prices 
to an unenlightened public. On the 
other hand, there is something admir- 
able about their “take it or leave it” 
attitude. To lend a half billion dollars 
a year in amounts averaging $150 re- 
quires time and effort. The lenders have 
little energy left to explain to critics 
that the difference between three and 
one-half percent a month paid toa small 
loan company and “six per cent, plus 
an investigation fee and a fee for book- 
keeping and a charge for penalties” paid 
to a commercial or an industrial bank is 
often more a difference of phraseology 
than of percentage. 

Small loan operators have even less 
time and inclination to explain the 
adaptability of small loan law technique 
to instalment selling. Some of them, in- 
deed, are themselves just finding out 
how satisfactorily the law works in their 
own business. They embraced it first be- 
cause they were forced to, not because 
they saw in it a long-sought helpmate. 
They were glad enough to have a 
reasonable rate legalized, but they were 
not delighted at the necessity for telling 
the borrower at the outset what this 
reasonable rate was. 

All these benefits the small loan oper- 
ator has learned by experience; but he 
has not forced his knowledge on instal- 
ment sellers and other economic credi- 
tors to whom his technique is just as 
applicable. Perhaps there is no reason 
why he should. After all, one does not 
accuse Mr. Ford of selfishness because 
he does not seize his latest gadget for a 
Lincoln and rush down to New York to 
show Mr. Sloan how nicely it would 
work on a Cadillac. But, somehow, 
neither does one visualize Mr. Ford 
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sitting down patiently under repeated 
attacks from Mr. Sloan on the “for 
value received” validity of the Ford 
products. 

This sort of slander is exactly what 
the small loan industry puts up with. 
It takes the attitude that it is now as 
white as snow, and therefore eligible to 
a certain amount of persecution for 
righteousness’s sake. This may be good 
theology, but it is poor business. It is 
true that the Russell Sage Foundation’s 
motive in sponsoring the law was purely 
social; but the law, once enacted, oper- 
ates on a commercial basis. The Foun- 
dation’s motive was relief for the 
borrower; the small loan operator’s 
motive is profit for himself. These mo- 
tives are not conflicting. It is short- 
sighted of the small loan lender to 
continue meekly offering the other 
cheek to commercial slaps, when he is 
in a position to return them heartily by 
pointing to even higher rates of interest 
than he is accused of charging. 

The most effective answer to the 
criticism that one lives in a glass house 
is not the obvious retort that a glass 
house is at least open to public inspec- 
tion. The most effective answer is to get 
out on the front lawn and start throw- 
ing stones. If any group of lenders is in 
a position to take this militant attitude, 
it would appear to be those who operate 
under the reinforced steel provisions of 
the small loan law. Could they not un- 
tie themselves from the Mother Sage 
apron strings long enough to take a few 
shots at their “painless” critics? 

In the meantime, let us not take too 
seriously the statement of the instal- 
ment buyer who, when asked what he 
pays the dealer for the use of money, 
replies darkly that he pays “plenty.” 
As a matter of fact, the usual “financing 
charge” is not too high. It is merely 
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higher than it purports to be. When the 
instalment merchant says that his carry- 
ing charge is six per cent, he is neither 
a philanthropist nor a liar. He is merely 
a conformer to “merchandising expedi- 
ency.” He means by this phrase only 
what the seller of patent medicines 
means by the legend: “Contents Guar- 
anteed.” Whether the contents are 
guaranteed to be beneficial, harmful, or 
merely guaranteed to be “contents,” the 
discreet vendor does not say. On this 
liberal basis, any instalment rate may 
be stated truthfully as six per cent, for 
any carrying charge is six per cent of 
something, even if, as is usually the 
case, only the credit department knows 
what! 


HIRTY years ago, consumer credit, 

as we now use the term, was all but 
non-existent. Six per cent was therefore 
as good a fictitious norm as any from 
which to compute its price. When no 
eggs are available, the price of eggs is 
of only academic interest; it may as 
well be stated in centimeters as in cents; 
the eggs may as well be measured in 
terms of cup-custards as in dozens. But 
when there are eggs for sale in every 
market, who would be content to be told 
their price in terms of omelets? With 
the volume of consumer credit grown 
to billions, no one can shut his eyes to 
the possibility of shopping around. The 
consumer has a right to be told the price 
of a loan, direct or indirect, in terms 
which make it possible for him to com- 
pare that price with the prices of other 
similar loans. 

How are uniform terms to be arrived 
at? First, interest should be charged 
only on the actual money in the posses- 
sion of the borrower. Since this amount 
decreases from month to month, as re- 
payments are made, the interest should 
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be a monthly rate. If penalties are to be 
charged for late payments, these penal- 
ties should be clearly stated in the 
original contract. If the true annual rate 
on a Tudor sedan is, as Professor Selig- 
man states, sixteen per cent, this rate 
should be stated in the contract as one 
and one-fourth per cent a month, on a 
twelve-month contract, on the actual 
unpaid balance. If the charge made by 
a mail order house on a four-month loan 
of $100 is $25, let this charge be stated, 
not as a true annual rate of seventy-five 
per cent, but as a monthly rate, on actual 
unpaid balances. If the Marshall Field 
charge on a loan of $96 is $5.76, let 
this be stated not as six per cent, as it 
now is, not as 11.7 per cent, as it would 
be if it were figured on the amount 
actually in the possession of the bor- 
rower, but as one per cent on monthly 
balances. 

The only time-payment interest 
maximum which is fixed by law is that 
set by the Small Loan Law. Under this 
law, three and one-half per cent a month 
may be charged for loans of $300 and 
under, repayable in instalments. This 
three and one-half per cent a month is 
computed, not on the original principal 
but on the actual principal-of-the- 
month. If the loan is repaid more 
rapidly than the contract requires, the 
charge for interest falls in proportion. 
The companies operating under this law 
are not permitted to deduct a discount 
in advance, or to charge fees of any sort. 
If the face of the note is $200, the bor- 
rower carries away with him a check for 
$200. If, by any chance, he should be 
able to repay the loan in fifteen days, he 
would pay only fifteen days’ interest at 
three and one-half per cent a month. 
He pays for what he gets, and he gets 
what he pays for. There is no mystery 
about either amount. 
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Whether three and one-half per cent 
is more than consumers should be 
obliged to pay for loans is another mat- 
ter. Undoubtedly it is more than they 
will have to pay when small loan re- 
spectability has taken on another ten or 
fifteen years’ polish. For capital is noth- 
ing if not snobbish. Like a butler who 
is accustomed to working for only the 
best families, it will not accept a posi- 
tion with socially insecure enterprises, 
except for a price high enough to soothe 
its wounded susceptibilities. The small 
loan business is not yet socially secure; 
consequently it is forced to pay too 
much for capital. Was it Lowell who 
said that the harshest criticism by a true 
Bostonian is: “I don’t believe I care for 
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it”? Too many “nice people” do not 
believe they care for the small loan 
business. Unfortunately, this fastid- 
iousness is reflected in small loan 
prices. 

On the business side, capital is almost 
as fidgety. For although the percentage 
of loss among small loan companies is 
extremely low, the risk in one direction 
is extremely high. The small loan busi- 
ness lives, moves and has its being in 
legislative enactment. It is always sub- 
ject to the caprices of legislators. Legis- 
lators, however, are open to conviction. 
When enough constituents tire of pain- 
less debtistry, consumer credit will be 
forced to do without its “six per cent” 
hypodermic. 





War Bogies in Europe 


By RoBerT BrRIFFAULT 


Who sees little danger of confitct between France and Germany 
while the Soviet Unton remains in existence 


"Tl SHE press of all European coun- 
tries is at the present moment 
speaking of the danger of war as 

being more imminent than at any time 

since 1914. Color is lent to that alarm 
by events which have occupied public 
attention. 

The seizure of power in Germany by 
the Junker militarists through the dic- 
tatorship of Hitler and Fascist thug- 
rule suggests obviously a policy of fierce 
ultra-nationalism, the repudiation of the 
Versailles treaty, the rearming of Ger- 
many and a war of German revenge. 
Direct provocative gestures, such as the 
violation of the demilitarized zone, 
demonstrations on the Rhine bridges, 
the theatrical flight of the Junkers’ 
agent to East Prussia over the Polish 
Corridor, confirm the vociferous decla- 
rations of the “Third Reich’s” truculent 
intentions. 

As in 1914, German militarism ad- 
duces the menace of encircling alliances 
directed against Germany as one of the 
grounds for its action. On the sixteenth 
of February last the Governments of 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania concluded, after prolonged con- 
ferences under the chairmanship of 
representatives of the French general 
staff, an alliance pooling the military re- 


sources of the three countries. That 
strategic fusion is of a much more com- 
plete character than most military al- 
liances. The forces of the three states, 
armed by France, have been placed un- 
der the direction of a single permanent 
army council, directed, needless to say, 
by the French staff. Those resources 
amount to an effective of about 5,000,- 
000 men. 

The formation of that close alliance 
under French control has served as a 
pretext for the closer drawing together, 
in a military understanding, of Ger- 
many, Italy and Hungary. The inten- 
sive arming of the latter country by 
Italy has been brought into prominent 
notice by the Hirtenberg incident 
arising from the careless loitering on 
Austrian territory of one of the large 
trainloads of munitions, rifles and ma- 
chine-guns from the Italian factories for 
delivery to Hungary. 

Those events, taken together, would 
seem to justify the suggestion conveyed 
by the European press concerning the 
imminence of a conflict between the two 
opposed blocks of military alliances 
comprising, on the one hand, Germany, 
Italy and Hungary, and on the other 
France, its Central European depend- 
encies of the Little Entente and Eng- 
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land, which is committed to stand by 
France in such a renewal of the world 
conflict. 

It is, nevertheless, highly improbable 
that such a conflict will take place. 

For one thing the revisionist coun- 
. tries, that is, Germany, Italy and Hun- 
gary, which are interested in the revision 
of the Versailles Treaty, have, and know 
they have, far too uncertain a chance of 
success in such a conflict to risk entering 
into it. Germany could not hope to arm 
herself adequately in defiance of the 
treaties within a reasonable time. It is 
well known that Mussolini, though bold 
as regards fire-eating eloquence, is very 
indisposed to take rash war risks. Both 
he and the German Junkers for whom 
Hitler is acting are fully alive to the im- 
prudence of provoking a contest against 
the powerfully armed French and Eng- 
lish war-machines. The objects which 
the revisionists have in view can more- 
over be quite well obtained by other and 
less risky means. The display of bel- 
licose menaces and provocations are use- 
ful as means towards securing those ob- 
jects, but chiefly as affording a coign of 
vantage from which to bargain for them 
advantageously. 

Neither Mussolini nor Hitler’s 
Junker employers are vitally interested 
in territorial aggrandizement for its own 
sake. What they are primarily and di- 
rectly interested in is their own power 
as exercised over their own countries. 
Patriotic and chauvinistic aims are of in- 
terest only as means subservient to the 
prestige and power of the rulers of a 
country. It has indeed been expressly 
admitted by Hitlerian leaders that the 
Polish Corridor, which plays so promi- 
nent a part in German nationalistic 
propaganda, is of very little practical 
importance. Its significance is, as they 
have stated, merely “moral.” The same 
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might be said of Alsace and Lorraine 
and of most territorial questions which 
are used as counters and pawns in Euro- 
pean politics. Apart from their bearing 
upon the increase of prestige and power, 
territorial acquisitions are in contempo- 
rary politics of interest only when they 
offer economic or strategic advantages. 


HE factors which are truly of vital 
"T interest to the present European 
governments are social questions, or, 
one might say more accurately, the so- 
cial question. In the complex genesis of 
the last war the multitude of the factors 
and interests involved has baffled analy- 
sis. But one very important factor which 
clinched the German decision to pre- 
cipitate the inevitable conflict without 
further delay was the dread of the grow- 
ing power and influence of German so- 
cial-democracy, which stood at that time 
for the extreme left of radical opinion. 
The longer the War was postponed, it 
was feared by the German Junkers, the 
weaker and the less favorable would 
have been the position of the ruling 
powers owing to the increase of internal 
disloyalty and opposition. 

Since the Versailles peace the concern 
of all countries in regard to that social 
factor has been enormously increased 
owing to the establishment of the Union 
of Soviet Republics. It may, indeed, be 
stated without fear of exaggeration that 
in all European politics since the War 
the concern caused by that factor has 
never been lost sight of and has been 
the dominant motive and consideration 
which has determined the policies, 
whether internal or external, of all 
capitalistic countries, casting into the 
shade of relative insignificance all other 
political motives. The objects which 
determined the treaties and map-mak- 
ing of Versailles and Trianon have been 
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to a far less extent concerned with re- 
ducing Germany to impotence than 
with strategic defensive and offensive 
measures against the Soviet states. Even 
the task of disabling Germany has been 
carried out largely with a view to guard- 
ing against any danger of rapproche- 
ment or codperation between the Reich 
and the Soviets. 

The present Hitlerian terror, despite 
its loud nationalistic and revisionist slo- 
gans, is regarded in France with a sur- 
prising degree of tolerance. That indif- 
ference would be unintelligible if it 
were not known that the French Gov- 
ernment has good reason not to attach 
an undue importance to the flamboyant 
chauvinistic displays of Junker and 
Fascist Germany, which it knows to be, 
like Italian belligerency, chiefly in- 
tended for home consumption. Not- 
withstanding those fiery displays of Ger- 
man nationalism, the attitude of recent 
French administrations toward Ger- 
many has been marked by a singular 
friendliness and has tended overtly 
toward a policy of rapprochement, 
which is still being advocated by influ- 
ential French politicians. 

It is unlikely in the extreme that the 
factor which has been dominant in all 
European policies since the War and has 
hitherto determined all strategic prep- 
arations is now about to be set aside and 
another and totally different conflict of 
interests substituted in its stead. In other 
words, the enemy against which Euro- 
pean armaments are intended to be 
eventually employed is not, on the part 
of the French group, Germany, and on 
the part of the German group, France, 
but on the part of all nationalistic and 
capitalistic groups, the Soviet Republics. 
Both the ostensible attitude of Euro- 
pean governments toward one another 
and facts which do not form a part of 
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the external and public presentation of 
that attitude show that the social interest 
of those governments which has been 
dominant in all their political acts since 
the War remains supreme and over- 
rules the old oppositions and conflicts 
of interests. 


N THE thirteenth of February last 

. the present Minister of the In- 
terior of the German Reich, Captain 
Goering, paid a visit to the Parizer 
Platz, and had a long interview with 
the French ambassador, M. Poucet. 
The visit was arranged and announced 
to the French ambassador by M. Polta- 
vetz-Ostranitza, a White Russian guard, 
a close associate of Gumanski and 
Arthur Bey, well-known high function- 
aries in the Hitlerian secret police with 
a brilliant record as international agents 
provocateurs. The subject of conversa- 
tion between Captain Goering and the 
French ambassador was the same as that 
of several other conversations which 
have taken place lately between repre- 
sentatives of the present rulers of Ger- 
many and those of other powers. 

Ten days later Herr Rosenberg, the 
editor of the Nazi organ, Voelkischer 
Beobachter, controller-in-chief of the 
tied press and Hitler’s chief adviser on 
foreign relations, went, accompanied by 
the same Poltavetz-Ostranitza and 
Colonel Konovaletz, another White 
Russian guard, for a trip to Lugano, 
where they met representatives of the 
Italian Fascist Government. 

The association between the Nazi 
leaders and the White Russian 
has, from the very beginning of Hitler’s 
career, been extremely close. General 
Kutiepof was in personal touch with 
Hitler. He was, it will be remembered, 
the successor of Wrangle as military 
leader of the Russian emigré forces now 














incorporated in the Serbian army, and 
disappeared dramatically from Paris in 
1930, as the result of a supposed kid- 
napping by agents of the G.P.U., of 
which there exists, however, no evi- 
dence. 

The proposition discussed by Captain 
Goering and Herr Rosenberg in those 
international conversations is naturally 
not mooted in the press of most coun- 
tries; but it has been frankly set forth 
in the Polish press. It has reference to 
the conquest of the Ukrainian Republic 
and its separation from the Union of 
Soviets, to be carried out through the 
amicable codperation of all parties in- 
terested in bringing about that result. 
In the words of Captain Goering, such 
an object “is of common moral interest 
to the whole of civilization,” and that 
interest stands above all grounds of con- 
flict that may exist between various 
civilized states. These would be pre- 
pared to waive to a large extent in the 
common interest the minor outstanding 
questions in dispute among them. The 
chief obstacle in the way of such an 
amicable codperation would be, of 
course, the interests of Poland. But that 
difficulty, the Germans have suggested, 
could be met by offering Poland a share 
of Soviet territory as a compensation for 
not pressing its claims in other quarters. 
Germany would even be willing to con- 
sider foregoing its claims on the Corri- 
dor in view of suitable compensations 
either in the form of Soviet territory or 
the restoration of colonies. 

The surprising docility with which 
the Polish Government, after a showy 
demonstration of aggressive protest, has 
withdrawn its guard from the Wester- 
platte, and suddenly dropped all refer- 
ence to Danzig and the Corridor is ex- 
plained by the satisfactory nature of the 
assurances and explanations which the 
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German and French Governments have 
been able to convey to the Government 
of Marshall Pilsudski. 

A few days after the excursion to the 
pleasant shores of Lake Lugano, Herr 
Rosenberg, accompanied this time by his 
Nazi colleague, Bell, one of the Junker 
Government’s most trustworthy secret 
police agents, went over to London in 
order to pay a call at 40 Park Lane, the 
home of Sir Henri Wilhelm August 
Deterding. The charming wife of the 
director general of the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company is Lydia Pav- 
lovna, the daughter of the distinguished 
Tsarist general and Kossack terrorist, 
Paul Kondoyarof. The interest of the 
oil magnate and formidable rival of 
Rockefeller in the oil-bearing lands of 
southern Russia is thus both practical 
and sentimental. Sir Henri Deterding 
would, one may be assured, afford the 
humanitarian plans, to which their 
moral interests in the defense of civiliza- 
tion inspire the Nazi leaders, every en- 
couragement, and would use on their 
behalf whatever influence he may enjoy 
with the British Government. 

Those amicable interviews, so im- 
portant for the preservation of Euro- 
pean peace, account for the surprisingly . 
slight degree of excitement manifested 
by the French and British Governments 
over the Brown Terror in Germany. 
The French authorities have gone so 
far in their amicable and conciliatory 
gesture toward German thug-rule as to 
suppress by forcible police action any 
manifestation of disapproval or un- 
friendliness among the more ignorant 
sections of the French public. When the 
results of the German so-called elections 
were announced on the Paris boule- 
vards, the police checked hisses and 
other discourteous expressions on the 
part of the public by effecting a number 
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of arrests. Despite superficial appear- 
ances which might be regarded as 
grounds for alarm and anxiety, the ac- 
cession to power in Germany of the 
Junker party and of the Fascists who 
claim leadership in anti-Soviet activity 
and hold out the promise of the com- 
plete annihilation of the Communist 
party in Germany is to the French Gov- 
ernment a source of satisfaction and re- 
lief. One of the chief anxieties of that 
Government has been lest the German 
Republic might eventually drift in the 
direction of socialism and develop sen- 
timents of sympathy with the Soviet Re- 
publics. By the establishment of the 
Brown Terror and the massacre of 
German Communists, the Governments 
of France and England are relieved 
from that anxiety, and such a gratifying 
result more than outweighs any causes 
of alarm that may appear to arise from 
the intensification of German national- 
istic aims. 


E MAY also feel confident that 
W «-. MacDonald and Sir John 
Simon have, in their mission of peace to 
Rome, been able to make a strong case 
for the essential unity of interests 
among European governments and to 
place the whole question of rivalry in 
armaments before Mussolini upon a 
higher moral plane. 

The benefits to the peace of the world 
arising from such intimate discussions 
and personal contacts, overriding as 
they do in many instances the outward 
appearances which are alone visible to 
the general public, have already been 
amply illustrated by the confidence with 
which Japan has been enabled to carry 
out its plans in the Far East. All gov- 
ernments, including that of the United 
States, have shown a ready willingness 
to subordinate the narrow aims of their 
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immediate interests to the larger social 
issue common to all of them. 

The danger which has been made so 
much of in the European press of an 
outbreak of hostilities between the Ger- 
man and the French groups of interests 
is therefore greatly exaggerated. There 
is little indication that the vital princi- 
ples and interests which have hitherto 
determined every act and attitude of ex- 
ternal policy and of strategy among 
European civilized nations since the 
War have undergone any profound 
modification. The concern for social in- 
terests is still dominant over all others. 
The accumulation of armaments on 
which the wealth of an impoverished 
Europe is being so unstintingly lavished 
will not be used for the renewal of in- 
ternecine strife. Its ultimate justification 
lies in the intensification of the effort 
directed against the common danger 
and the common enemy, whose very 
existence is an abiding challenge and 
menace to all European ruling powers, 
whatever their nature, or the grounds 
of conflict existing between them. 

It is, of course, quite possible that the 
inception of a new war may be brought 
about by some relatively unimportant 
dispute or incident acting as its immedi- 
ate cause, in exactly the same manner 
as the unleashing of the last war was 
brought about by the comparatively un- 
important dispute between Austria and 
Serbia. But whatever the incidental 
causes, the vital and dominant causes 
must inevitably determine the final 
alignment of conflicting forces. 

The alarmist reports and forebodings 
which have in these last weeks lent in- 
terest to the press of all countries serve 
the useful purpose of facilitating the 
task of an adequate increase of war 
preparations in countries with bankrupt 
treasuries. 





Retreat from Laissez Faire 


By H. P. Losety 


The Industrial Recovery Act contains the germs of a revolu- 
tionary change in our economy 


mates of the number of out-of- 

works reached a new high mark of 
17,000,000, Senator Wagner introduced 
his bill S. 1712, now the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. As I finished 
reading the bill, I thought its number 
should have been 1812, for I seemed to 
hear the bells in Tchaikovsky’s over- 
ture celebrating, not the retreat from 
Moscow, but the initial defeat of busi- 
ness anarchy. At last we have official 
recognition that the free-for-all of Jass- 
sez fajre has ended in a chaos where 
freedom is impossible and the pursuit 
of happiness becomes a futile reaching 
of the patient donkey for the carrots 
dangled beyond his nose. Having paid 
the exorbitant fees of the school of 
experience, we may now accept Thorold 
Rogers’s fifty-year-old dictum that true 
liberty may only be gained by a sacrifice 
of a portion of liberty itself. 

Of course the retreat will be con- 
tested; the recalcitrant minority will 
not readily abandon the quest for plun- 
dering advantage. So it is important 
that the Act be recognized as a retreat 
from an impossible adventure as well as 
an embarkation on a new one, for then 
we may more certainly reéstablish cer- 
tain ancient verities which we have 


l THE middle of May, when esti- 


failed to honor. Many years ago, in 
an almost equally distressing period, 
Thomas F. Woodlock penned some 
lines in the Wall St. Journal, of which I 
remember especially: 

For this is the law of the feudal days, 

The law for one and all, 

That whoso lives on the baron’s land, 

May feed as he will at the baron’s hand, 

But whoso feeds at the baron’s hand, 

Must answer the baron’s call. 


At least the baron was responsible for 
the maintenance of his people. We seem 
to be coming back to a realization of 
some such responsibility for the barons 
of industry today. And today that same 
writer, with his wide outlook, states that 
at least the clearer minds of the business 
world recognize that the medieval con- 
cepts of “just price” and “fair * 
have in them the principle of life and 
therefore of stability, and that the in- 
sistence on a “planned economy” is a 
reaching back to ancient principles of 
codperation rather than competition. 

If I characterize laissez faire as an im- 
possible adventure, it is not without 
ample reference to the record. It has not 
inaptly been dubbed “lazy fairy” doc- 
trine. Its very inception in the Eight- 
eenth Century, when two revolutions 
were brewing—industrially in England, 
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politically in France—was due to lazy 
thinking as well as lack of vision. To 
Louis XV, deluged and distracted with 
propaganda and plans for dealing with 
the unrest of the times, Quesnay’s sooth- 
saying that all one need do was to sit 
tight and let the world run itself was 
balm to an overtaxed brain. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the English economists 
chose it as a keystone for a philosophy of 
expansion which aimed to make their 
country the workshop of the world, 
with a crescendo of profits to the masters 
of industry. 

Of course the pristine doctrine has 
never been applied in unmitigated meas- 
ure. We have had interference with the 
free play of economic forces by tariffs 
and taxation, by unions and commis- 
sions, to mention but a few. But the out- 
standing and central theme of Jaissez 
faire, the emphasis on profit as the meas- 
ure of worthiness, has held sway for 
over a century. The divorce of ethics 
from economics, which drew the casti- 
gation of Ruskin, has finally culminated 
in the apotheosis of greed; worship at 
that temple blinded us to the inevitable 
results of our policies. 

We really should not require the 
elaborate calculations of Howard Scott 
nor the dazzling charts of Bassett Jones 
to demonstrate that mere technical 
progress coupled with unparalleled 
debauchery of natural resources, but 
unaccompanied by diffusion of techno- 
logical profits to the masses, must lead 
to disaster for all, even for those who 
hoped to reap reckless profits. Never- 
theless, it may be well to spread on the 
record a few facts so that the reason for 
abandonment of the economic free-for- 
all may be thoroughly understood. 

Wage rates of ten cents an hour and 
less have lately been so frequently re- 
ported that they almost ceased to be 


news, but it is worth mention that these 
reports began in the spring of 1932. 
Honest journalism would refuse to re- 
port percentage increases on such a mea- 
gre base unless the actual rate were 
given equal publicity{ Miss Perkins in 
recent testimony stated that there ap- 
peared to be no bottom to wages, one 
reduction begetting another. )But even 
under free-for-all rules there is a bot- 
tom. That irreducible minimum is not 
the one postulated by the iron law of 
wages or classic economics. It is much 
lower. Today the classic law that wages 
can not in the long run be reduced be- 
low the level required to produce work- 
ers is obviously inoperative. 

Now, during the two decades which 
elapse between the child’s arrival and 
his request for a man-sized job, we build 
an increasing number of robots with 
steel fingers and electric eyes and so 
need ever less workers to produce the 
bare means of sustenance. Under free 
and unrestricted competition the hire- 
ling must compete with an automaton 
fed on power at one cent a kilowatt- 
hour, housed in close-fitted bare walls 
and often able to worktwenty-four hours 
a day, with Sundays off to stretch its legs 
and oil its joints. We discover a new 
law for the hirelings who are no longer 
wanted. It is the law of the slaves to 
gold: the wage of the outcast hireling 
will be lowered to the yield of the poor- 
est goldfield needed to satisfy the 
world’s hunger for gold. How low that 
wage may be is indicated by a report 
from the State mineralogist in Califor- 
nia, showing an average return to some 
15,000 gold-hunters of twelve dollars 
a month! 

The world is coming to realize that 
it must place a curb on its appetite for 
the yellow metal if we are to destroy 
the threat of continuously falling prices. 
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The studied avoidance of the word 
“price” in Mr. Wagner’s bill is doubt- 
less due to other Administration moves 
to procure a reasonably stable basis for 
prices of commodities and current pro- 
duction. A planned, secure and stable na- 
tional economy will of course require 
such a basis and it is assumed that that 
will be separately attempted. 

We are here, however, more con- 
cerned with the other factor entering 
into the depression of wages—the pre- 
vention of making outcasts of our hire- 
lings. With the exception just noted, 
the Recovery Act has embodied in its 
terms everything necessary to make in- 
dustry function as servant instead of 
tyrant. It will all depend on how those 
terms are administered. 


, 4 re are two principles of modern 


industry which, used in conjunc- 
tion, have led to its marvelous develop- 
ment—the division of labor and the 
transfer of skill from the man to a 
mechanical device. Their workings are 
worthy of closer scrutiny, for they have 
much to do with the ethics of wages. 
The division of labor, the subdivi- 
sion of skill, has immensely shortened 
the period of apprenticeship needed to 
bring the new worker to the stage of 
profitable production. Students of labor 
turnover place the cost of hiring and 
training the ordinary man for a factory 
job at the order of $50. An important 
item of cost certainly, but compare it 
with the old expense of several years’ 
apprenticeship. When the tailor had to 
know fabrics and stock them, measure 
each customer, design clothes, cut the 
cloth a piece at a time, sew the entire 
suit, fit it, please his customer and, not 
least, collect his bill, naturally years of 
apprenticeship were necessary. Today, 
the measurements of the human body 


are known and classified; excepting for 
a few persons with stately proportions 
measuring is hardly required; ninety- 
five per cent of men’s clothing is 
ready-made. The cutting is done by an 
electric knife guided by stencil-marks 
on a pile of cloth. The sewing is spe- 
cialized so that a girl needs to learn to 
stitch but one seam or sew in one style 
of pocket, but does that with extreme 
proficiency. So for example, the work 
on a pair of trousers may be divided 
into forty different jobs and a group of 
100 workers sew and finish 700 pairs 
in a day. 

The division of labor has trans- 
formed most of our industrial work 
into a collection of repetitive routine 
jobs. Wherever such a job exists in in- 
dustry which demands much time or 
skill, the pressure of competition has 
forced the transfer of skill from the 
man to the machine, or else the, job has 
been changed so that no special skill is 
needed. It is only a quarter century ago 
that the assembly of a machine called 
for highly skilled fitters; now the parts 
are made so accurately that no fitting 
whatever is needed and if the assembly 
is at all difficult, some mechanical de- 
vice will be provided so that the 
machine may be almost literally thrown 
together. 

The result of this wide-spread special- 
ization is that the freedom of trans- 
fer from job to job is distinctly limited. 
The all-round training of the craftsman 
is no longer necessary to the old extent, 
so it is neither desired nor provided for 
the mass. The hireling becomes one of 
those experts who know more and more 
about less and less. Consequently, upon 
separation from a job, it becomes con- 
tinuously more difficult for him to find 
a niche where former experience is of 
more than partial value; he must nearly 
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always start from scratch. His oppor- 
tunity to exercise any inherent skill is 
ever more limited and so he finds him- 
self placed on a low plane of competi- 
tion. That is the condition upon which 
we must plead the case for protection 
of wages. 

For, essentially, wages are a reward 
for applied skill. Having subdivided 
the skill into small elements, we must 
see to it that the total reward to the 
group does not suffer. We should 
choose that battleground to fight out 
whether technology is to be used to ex- 
ploit human beings or whether it is to be 
used to raise the earning power of the 
less skilled. That ethical question must 
be answered before any satisfactory and 
lasting solution of present world eco- 
nomic problems can be found. It will de- 
pend upon the outcome of this issue 
whether our civilization is to deteriorate 
or even collapse, or whether engineer- 
ing methods are to be used to help the 
poor lift themselves out of their pov- 
erty. 
If we aid those of somewhat sub- 
normal faculties by dividing their tasks 
so that each job is less tax on the intel- 
ligence, but total reward to the group is 
left undiminished, we can lift living 
standards for all. If on the other hand 
we subdivide toil so that it is nearly all 
reduced to the basis of moron perform- 
ance, and paid on that basis, we arrive at 
degradation of all to the moron level. 
Even the few at the top who expected to 
gain by exploitation now see that they 
have almost strangled the goose that 
laid golden eggs. 


oME cold statistical evidence from 
the biennial census of manufac- 
tures will show us what was going on 
for eight years before the crash. That 
was a period when prices were unusu- 


ally steady. In 1921 the average wage- 
earner was provided with equipment 
which enabled him to add $2,650 to the 
value of his raw material; by 1929, his 
equipment and the technique of manag- 
ing men, machines, materials and 
money had so improved that he added 
$3,620 in that last year of profitless 
prosperity. Meanwhile his wage was 
raised from $1,180 to $1,325. So out of 
some $970 produced by improved tech- 
nique he received $145 or fifteen per 
cent. This increase was, however, by no: 
means evenly distributed. As a whole, it 
may be bluntly stated that the wage in- 
crease was too small to support the 
structure. 

The question will at once be asked: 
where on earth did the other eighty-five 
per cent of the increased product go? It 
was very largely spent, via the invest- 
ment route, on a mad race of competi- 
tive equipment. Wealth was spent on 
machines built to last ten years but 
scrapped in two because better ones were 
built. The risk of obsolescence became 
so high that last winter machines were 
not bought unless they could be paid off 
out of savings in six months. Boom-time 
paper profits were high, but losses from 
pre-schedule scrapping of plant and 
equipment often wiped them out. 

A large share of profits went abroad. 
The standing instructions to the pro- 
duction engineering departments were, 
in the erudite language of the drafting 
room, “Make the machine so any old 
hunky off the street can run it.” That 
was done. Then we forthwith put up 
the bars at Ellis Island. We bluffed our- 


‘ selves into the belief that no labor was 


equal to that of the highly paid Ameri- 
can worker, but we only used the high- 
pay man to build fool-proof machinery 
for the “ignorant foreigner” to run. 
Then when Michael could no longer 
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come here to run the machine, we sent 
the machine to Michael—to the tune of 
about half a billion dollars a year. Our 
foreign manufacturing investments are 
now about three billion dollars. To com- 
plete the national economic asininity we 
need only reduce tariffs on manufac- 
tures without regard to Michael’s pay 
abroad. Fortunately the Industrial Re- 
covery Act suggests an industrial plan- 
ning and research agency, which in due 
course will have something to say about 
that. 

What should have been done, but 
was not possible under free-for-all con- 
ditions, was to boost Michael’s pay at 
least in proportion to the increase in 
value added before spending more on 
machinery. His wage in 1929, instead 
of $1,325, should have been $1,600. 
That would still have left ample profit 
to well-managed industry out of which 
to finance development and write off 
mistaken ventures, yet at the same 
time provide insurance that purchasing 
power would increase sufficiently to ab- 
sorb the product of expansion. 

This suggests consideration of a vital 
essential in fixing the minimum wage 
rates prescribed in the Act. We can no 
longer count on conditions of static 
equilibrium. The ancient craftsman was 
taught in the ancestral tradition and his 
guild restricted the influx of workers 
to his craft; balance was not easily dis- 
turbed. Today we must counterpoise the 
continuous impact of new technology. 

Taking industry as a whole, we got 
our Michael to produce thirty-five per 
cent more in 1929 than he did in 1921. 
Some industries advanced their tech- 
nique even faster, a few as much as eight 
per cent in a year. If our new deal brings 
about a more stringent selection of the 
species of industrial ma the dis- 
placement of laggards will drive the 
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average up much higher, even without 
new technical methods. Under these cir- 
cumstances it will not be sufficient to set 
a minimum wage in an industry and 
then forget about it for two years. As- 
suming a constant price level after ini- 
tial recovery, we should insist on a 
dynamic minimum wage structure with 
continuous small increases to compen- 
sate for the added application of labor- 
saving devices. 

A brief example may illustrate the 
point. The carpet industry about 1928 
started to use an ingenious wool-thread- 
ing machine to do away with a tedious 
hand operation, throwing out many 
workers. The output per worker left on 
the job rose from $2,480 in 1927 to 
$2,780 in 1929, but the average wage 
dropped from $1,280 to $1,230. If all 
the manufacturers had been obliged to 
raise wages by twelve per cent over that 
period, the increased purchasing power 
of those left would have gone far to 
absorb the shock in their communities 
and no concern would have felt a victim 
of cut-throat competition. 

We hear occasionally that labor will 
be reémployed in making the machin- 
ery—but if the device does not cost less 
labor than it saves, it is not a labor- 
saving one! The only way to reabsorb 
the saved labor is to pass along an in- 
creased standard of living. We could do 
that by taxation and Government lar- 
gesse—ancient Rome found that too de- 
bilitating—but I can think of no better 
method than continuously increasing 
the reward to labor, just as long as we 
continue to improve the average tech- 
nique. There is no bootstrap levitation 
attached to that procedure. 


HE Actas it stands is self-extinguish- 
| ing in two years, with an extension 
of six months for the completion of con- 
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tracts initiated under its terms. The die- 
hards apparently suppose that after that 
breathing spell we may end the truce 
and reinstate the dog-eat-dog creed. 
Shall we go back to that? 

There may be valid objections to the 
permanent lodging of such power in the 
Presidential office after the termination 
of the emergency. But if all restraint on 
competitive tactics is again removed it 
will be as great a tragedy as if a great 
dam were dynamited. We would at once 
see the unhampered installation of new 
devices in Johnson’s plant making Jan- 
sen’s equipment obsolete amd instead of 
Johnson increasing his payroll out of his 
profits, cutting prices to force Jansen out 
of the running. Then Jansen would cut 
his payroll in an effort to stay in busi- 
ness and Johnson would follow suit. 
We would again have the old vicious 
circle: price-cut, wage-cut, decreased 
consuming power, sales harder to make, 
price-cut and so on, but not ad infini- 
tum. 

Wages to the docile hireling can be 
forced well below the cost of living, or 
even below bare subsistence cost, by 
drawing on individual or community 
savings. But as wages are depressed, re- 
bellion appears in some fifty-seven vari- 
eties. It began in this cycle when those 
who demanded a higher existence level 
than they could get by obeying the 
rules quietly deserted legitimate activi- 
ties for bootlegging, and then as pres- 
sure was added, for racketeering, Treas- 
ury raids or just plain thieving; didn’t 
Daniel Willard suggest rather-steal- 
than-starve? Then rebellion takes a 
more active form. Strikes become more 
frequent and bitter, or we see a forcible 
shut-off of mill power as in High Point, 
North Carolina, last summer. Or it may 
take that most destructive form, indus- 
trial sabotage: if the Herald Tribune, 


editorially concerned lest poor admin- 
istration of the Act cause a catastrophe, 
would like particulars concerning this 
sort of rebellion, it might query its Paris 
office on syndicalist practice. A private 
and quite unregulated industrial war- 
fare can use internal obstructive tactics 
beyond the reach of law. Reinstatement 
and wider spread of our high-wage pol- 
icy is the best insurance against such an 
epidemic. 

In any case, left to run its course, a 
depression finally wipes out the bulk of 
the incompetent industrial units. Even 
the large concerns not in the list of busi- 
ness failures scrap the least efficient of 
their plants. The maintenance of prices 
and a gradual rise of wage minima will 
not merely give relief by increasing pur- 
chasing power. It will make the re- 
placement process a more continuous 
one, instead of alternating feverish ac- 
tivity with stagnation. 

No, I do not believe we shall return 
to the free-for-all. I think it was Camp- 
bell-Bannerman who, long before he 
was in the British cabinet, instituted the 
marked price in his store to avoid the 
waste of time in haggling. What! Mark 
prices—stop charging Mrs. Highnose 
ten per cent extra and giving Mrs. 
Largebrood a little off? Why, the man 
must be a lunatic! Can we today im- 
agine ourselves chaffering about the 
price of a yard of silk at Macy’s? That’s 
retail business. But many a converter on 
Worth Street will admit that he would 
be well satisfied to have equally well 
established prices in the original 
market. All he asks for is that no 
one else gets goods at any better price 
or terms; he is willing to compete on a 
basis of design, quality and service. The 
sharp bargainer, of course, thinks he 
may lose his advantage under that 
scheme; he won’t believe the fact that 
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terms to him are always first quoted a 
little higher to satisfy his bargaining 
pride. But even the fair buyer, if he is 
in a wide-open market, is going to bear 
down on price as hard as he knows how. 
And against the shrewd ability of 
Worth Street the little manufacturer 
in Passaic or Providence who wants to 
keep his mill going has not had much of 
a show. He has had to go back time and 
again to his help with the story: “Boys, 
I can’t get our old price, but I have a 
nice big order at a little less. How about 
a little wage cut?” 

The Act is aimed against that prac- 
tice. Trade associations will be obliged 
to set up standards of cost accounting 
and so stiffen the backbone of the small 
mill-owner and add to his education. 
There is unconscioits irony in the stipu- 
lation that fair practice codes shall not 
be designed to oppress the small manu- 
facturer ; it has often been just the small 
fellow with no real knowledge of costs 
who has broken the market for the big 
fellow! With the small man obliged to 
ask and take a fair price, powerful im- 
petus will be added to the decentraliza- 
tion already going on in industry. 
Under saner conditions, I look for the 
influx of a sounder element into the 
leadership of small-scale industry, a 
vast amount of rebuilding and creation 
of new industrial centres with healthier 
environments. It is not without reason 
that steel mills are trying to build up 
stocks before the rush. 


HE most serious problem of the ad- 

ministration of the Act will centre 
around the question of what is a fair 
wage. Technicians will be able to decide 
the relative value of different kinds of 
skill required on widely different jobs, 
but it is going to require an iron nerve 
to impose equitable rates on some 


branches of industry. The administrator 
will need all the help which will be will- 
ingly offered by the leaders in those 
branches and who themselves know the 
shortcomings only too well. 

It is worth noting that Section 3 
opens the way for applying heavy 
pressure on such backward. groups. If 
it is shown that some industries are not 
fairly compensating for skill, the other 
groups who do so will be eager to see 
the condition remedied. The metal 
trades are not going to pay their work- 
ers $1,500 a year and idly sit back while 


‘a vast market for home equipment is 


lost because half a million cotton work- 
ers only get $600 to spend. The road to 
relief is suggested in the bill: “Com- 
piaint may be made that abuses inimical 
to public interest and contrary to the 
policy herein declared are prevalent in 
any trade or industry or subdivision 
thereof and . . . the President may 
prescribe and approve a code of fair 
competition for such trade . . .” 

The “demand and supply” devotees 
may inquire: “Why don’t workers 
change their jobs if they can obtain 
more for the same skill in another 
trade?” Ask some of the old war indus- 
try board men to tell you funny stories 
about carpenters turned tool-makers in 
1917. They will change jobs readily 
enough, given the chance. I have al- 
ready mentioned the limitation by sub- 
division of skill and reémphasize that 
equity demands a compensation for this 
restriction of opportunity. Industry it- 
self has spent much effort on reducing 
labor-turnover expense. Union dues 
and membership restriction, family 
property and ties, lack of capital to bear 
costs of changing are other deterrents. 

The textile industry, notoriously 
overburdened with old equipment 
keeps much of its obsolete machinery 
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going only by paying sub-standard 
wages. In 1921 the average wage for 
over 400,000 workers in cotton goods 
manufactures was $800, while value 
added by worker plus machine was 
$1,400. In 1929, while value added rose 
to nearly $1,500, the wage dropped to 
$765. Last February I was in a small 
Connecticut town where weavers were 
being paid from seven to eight dollars a 
week. And the weaver, being a skilled 
person, is “stretched out” to tend 
twenty-four or more looms, with juve- 
nile help to fill the automatic bobbin- 
feed, machines to tie on new warps and 
even a hand-tool to make his weaver’s 
knots. But it is those who failed to pro- 
vide modern equipment who initiated 
the wage-cuts to meet the competition 
of the stretch-out system. 

The ironical feature is that as long as 
labor offers itself to be so cheaply sacri- 
ficed on the altar of junk, it is hardly 
worth while devising labor-saving ma- 
chinery; hence the above mere seven 
per cent increase in value added in eight 
years as compared with the advance of 
thirty-five per cent in all industry. So 
there is a secondary effect of less em- 
ployment in the more highly paid 
machine-building trades. Obviously if 
we gradually push wages up to the level 
payable by using good machinery, we 
will break the vicious circle, force out 
the obsolete equipment and create em- 
ployment in machine-building. The ef- 
fect will be to transfer some men from 
a poor-pay to a high-pay trade, as well 
as raising the average in the former. 
The support of consuming power will 
provide ample employment for the new 
machines and those who tend them. 


[’ I have dealt here principally with 
the wage and price aspects of the 
Act, it is because I regard them as the 
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vital issues. Hjalmar Schacht’s recent 
statement that the issues we have to set- 
tle are moral and not economic ones was 
not mere rhetoric. 

The features of the bill dealing with 
licensing are more of an economic na- 
ture, but I consider them indispensable. 
If we impose specific requirements on 
the entrepreneur, he in turn must have 
some protection for his investment 
against either wanton competitive at- 
tack or the sudden impact of technologi- 
cal invention. To deal effectively with 
these licensing and maximum hours 
provisions we will need the industrial 
planning agency. That subject should 
have a treatment all to itself, but I may 
briefly outline some difficulties and indi- 
cate the line along which a compromise 
may be found. 

Those who have studied the possibili- 
ties of national planning all seem to 
agree that wild-cat operation has be- 
come too wasteful. We need manufac- 
turing disarmament as badly as France 
needs security. But opinions diverge im- 
mediately the actual means of effecting 
regulation are discussed. Some pro- 
posals lean toward mere advisory 
boards. From the little I have observed 
of trade advice on production, one 
might as well convoke a tea-party of 
toothless old women. If national plan- 
ning at all is done, we must accept a po- 
lice force, and we don’t ask the cop to 
rely on his smile alone. Nor can I see 
much satisfaction in a cartelized allot- 
ment of production according to exist- 
ing capacity. That method penalizes the 
good equipment as much as the bad. It 
is precisely the obsolete equipment that 
we must send back to the blast furnace 
if we are to deliver a higher standard 
of living. That is probably the crucial 
point for which a just solution must be 
found. Perhaps we may find a clue in 
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the method of condemnation and com- 
pensation. 

Some twenty-five years ago the Swiss 
people began to be concerned about the 
effects of absinthe drinking. The rec- 
ords of the youths examined for mili- 
tary service showed conclusively that 
physical deterioration was creeping into 
certain localities where the habit had 
gained hold. After a hotly contested 
fight against invasions of liberty, it was 
finally decided that public interest de- 
manded the dismantling of the absinthe 
distilleries as a measure of national 
equity and safety. At the same time, as 
a matter of justice, compensation was 
conceded to the owners of the invest- 
ment condemned by change of law. 

If we come to some similar decision 
that our obsolete machinery is a menace 
to the national standard of living, we 
might also insist on its being demol- 
ished. 

Assuming that the planning agency 
has gathered sufficient data to estimate 
the usable capacity in a given industry, 
it could invite bids on licenses to install 
or operate such machinery for a term of 
years, allowing no one group to acquire 
over thirty per cent of the total. These 
licenses should be transferable with the 
equipment, but with the limit to acquisi- 
tion. We would thus arrive at a system 
of terminable franchises with diminish- 
ing surrender values while still main- 
taining competition in technique. A 
license once granted should noz be revo- 
cable, but its sale might be ordered as an 
extreme penalty. The power suggested 
in the Act to revoke a license might 
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work great hardship on innocent par- 
ties. If at any time additional capacity 
were desired, that also would be opened 
for bidding. Any condemnation ordered 
could then be assessed upon the indus- 
try affected and benefited by the re- 
moval, and paid for out of license fees. 
To work out equitable bidding rules 
would require some little ingenuity; no 
doubt bond houses could give us some 
pointers—failing there, we might con- 
sult auction bridge or pari-mutuel ex- 
perts. 

The essential thing to accomplish is 
to provide some security for a pro- 
gramme of capital investment. With 
long-term franchises for given capaci- 
ties, our mill-owners might then de- 
velop a steady programme of machinery 
renewal and replacement and so stabi- 
lize the rate of capital investment. Sud- 
den fluctuations in that rate are usually 
the immediate and acute cause for 
fluctuations in the amount of employ- 
ment. The ultimate causes of course lie 
further back, as I have endeavored to 
portray. 

There is general agreement that un- 
regulated industry suffers from periodic 
paralysis. If I have conveyed an idea of 
the cause, it will be seen that the Re- 
covery Act is, in the main, well imple- 
mented for its job. Administered with 
surgical courage it will remove the 
causes of obstruction and restore health 
and vigor to our system. We may then 
look forward to ethics no longer dulled 
by the anzsthetics of laissez faire. We 
are definitely on a new road. It is a road 
of promise. 


GAIICSRD 





Our Slump in Foreign Pets 


By RaAaLpo TowNsEND 


When we stop showering unappreciated favors on the Chinese, 
our market should be saturated 


HERE are signs that we are soon to 
| be without a foreign pet—with- 
out any journalistically chosen 
foreign country or distant people upon 
whom our sensation-stirring writers and 
plaintive orators may loose eulogies to 
wring extravagant sympathy out of av- 
erage Americans. China, our last and 
longest foreign pet, seems about to pass 
from the roster as more and more intel- 
ligent opinion filters back to correct mis- 
information here. There is no successor 
in sight. 

A review of our record in the matter 
of foreign pets is timely now. It pro- 
vides some interesting trial-and-error 
data for future reference, should we be 
tempted again. First of all it is pertinent 
to note what circumstances operated to 
make certain racial groups or countries 
acceptable as pets, and what conditions 
proved ripe for a choice. We see as a 
primary requirement that the selection 
had to be made from a racial group or 
country that the average newspaper 
reader knew little about. Until recent 
years, before we acquired our present 
abundance of experience, this require- 
ment was easy. Asa second requirement, 
the pet had to be of supposedly inferior 
strength in conflict with a determined 
adversary. It helped, too, if the inferior 


contestant, the pet-to-be, possessed an 
ancient history, with which the average 
reader would be likewise unacquainted. 

If these two main requirements were 
fulfilled, the pet’s plight could be re- 
liably calculated to strike a responsive 
chord in our national temperament. In 
our curious system of ethical values, 
that characterizing what we call the man 
in the street, there are unbalanced and 
constantly shifting influences of Puritan 
traditions, Fourth of July speeches, 
chivalry as it is fictionized, the British 
rugger code, Lafayette, Horatio Alger 
and rural back-yard dog fights. Impor- 
tant issues of this conglomeration in- 
clude a readiness of genuine sympathy 
that is admirable and a speediness of 
reckless generosity that is dangerous. 
That guilt lies upon one side and in- 
nocence upon the other is taken for 
granted. We are expected to draw the 
inference, also, as spectators of any in- 
ternational or internecine strife, that one 
side (the weaker) is fighting for liberty 
and the other for tyranny. 

The liberty interpretation comes as a 
natural analogy to our school book tra- 
ditions of 1776, by which we tend to 
ascribe to any low-odds struggling group 
the motives that actuated us in our own 
crisis. If our record in the matter of 
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foreign pets over the past forty years is so applauded at the outset of the war 


examined, the uniformity of national 
sentiment in favor of the weaker or sup- 
posedly weaker is amazing. And it is 
illuminating today to check the number 
of these judgments which we have 
rightly or wrongly later reversed. There 
is not one of our former pets for whom 
we feel enthusiastic esteem today. What 
is equally significant, there is not one of 
them that exhibits any marked esteem 
for us. 


T= Japan as an example. In 1904 
J 


apan was a foremost American pet. 
That was when the allegedly formi- 
dable Russian armies were getting ready 
to annihilate the frail but righteous little 
Japanese over territory in Manchuria. 
American current opinion of the period 
is in astounding contrast to American 
retrospective regard of the same facts 
today. Thirty years ago leading editors, 
travelers, pulpit orators and mission- 
aries dwelt enthusiastically upon Japan’s 
“mission” on the continent of Asia, a 
mission of carrying the light of ad- 
vanced civilization to hordes who would 
otherwise remain indefinitely be- 
nighted. The clergy and pious lay 
thinkers referred to initial Japanese 
successes as nothing less than a testi- 
mony of the benign hand of God. 

In 1933 the Japanese efforts of 1904 
are seen as the greedy aggression of a 
bold and ruthless people. The Japa- 
nese victory that Americans awaited 
with such eagerness that they prayed 
for it became shortly after its realiza- 
tion, without a single alternation in the 
originally accepted facts, alarming evi- 
dence that a new foe of righteousness 
had arisen in the Far East. The Japa- 
nese were probably the most astonished 
people of modern times when they 
found that their claims which had been 


were opposed, after victory, by a sud- 
denly jealous world whose admiration 
had changed to alarm. They were new- 
comers on the diplomatic carpet at the 
time and anxious to meet the best stand- 
ards of an unfamiliar international eti- 
quette. After the Treaty of Portsmouth 
their statesmen sucked in their breath 
and took the verdict with a row of bows, 
though it loppea off much of what they 
had won. Japanese statesmen have made 
progress in international etiquette since 
then. 

The point of note here is that at the 
beginning of the fray Japan’s status as 
the supposed under dog was exactly one 
to call forth American sympathy, and 
this was of more effect than the histor- 
ical evidence that Russia had offered 
considerable provocation. Sympathy was 
translated into a devout credo of Japa- 
nese righteousness. When the Japanese 
won they forfeited our sympathy and 
along with it went our belief in the 
worthiness of their casus belli. Our dis- 
play of the pet tendency in this in- 
stance served no purpose except to puz- 
zle the Japanese with our inexplicable 
inconsistency. 

A few years previous, however, this 
ever-ready surplus of sympathy did not 
let us off so lightly. It involved us in a 
war with Spain which by all evidence 
might easily have been avoided. Before 
the Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor, Madrid had shown a willing- 
ness to make wide concessions in the di- 
rection of self-government to the insur- 
rectionist Cubans, whose pitiable plight 
had for months been spotting American 
newspapers with the tears of sympa- 
thetic citizens from coast to coast. Spain’s 
offer to the Cubans of a home-rule gov- 
ernment similar to that of Canada might 
not have brought prosperity and bliss 
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out of a situation that was justly an in- 
ternational scandal, but it would have 
provided a certain autonomy of distress, 
which is what turbulent subject peoples 
usually aim at when they talk about 
freedom and liberty. This announced 
concession on the part of Spain removed 
the provocation held by an increasing 
section of American opinion to justify 
intervention, since it assured cessation of 
oppression on the part of Spain. 

As to the immediate provocation of 
hostilities, the sinking of the Maine, 
it was not established at the time, nor 
ever subsequently, that the vessel was 
sunk by the Spanish. As a matter of rea- 
soned inference, it seems unlikely that 
the Spanish Government, already har- 
assed by Cuban insurrectionists, would 
so deliberately invite defeat by a pro- 
cedure which without offering any sub- 
stantial military advantage would tend 
to ally with the revolutionaries a for- 
midable foreign power. In any event the 
United States, if it so desired, had re- 
course to arbitration, which Spain 
offered. But swept by the tide of maud- 
lin emotionalism which took the more 
complimentary label of patriotic indig- 
nation, President McKinley was cold to 
the overtures. With a remedy in sight 
for the oppressions upon Cuba and an 
adjustment reasonably possible for the 
sinking of the Maine, war was declared 
upon the decrepit Madrid Government 
anxious to avoid it. The momentum of 
sympathy for our new pet was too 
strong. 

The national indignation that led to 
the war with Spain was merely a varied 
guise of the fanatical, super-righteous 
emotionalism that had been progres- 
sively stirred up during months pre- 
vious by newspaper owners who found 
that it paid in circulation returns. Led 
by Hearst, sensationalism in the press 


was at the time gaining a new technique 
of stronger potency. The powder and 
beef manufacturers who chimed in on 
the sympathy for Cuba clamor got 
credit for being good humanitarians. 
Thousands of itchy-footed adventurers, 
provided by editorial talent with a mo- 
tive acceptable to the home folks, en- 
listed in the ranks. There they had their 
hearts swelled with orator-revealed 
patriotism which surprised them, and 
shortly had their ranks thinned by pto- 
maine poison from the beef, which sur- 
prised them even more. All this grand 
fiasco seems upon cool review rather 
remarkable, in view of the consideration 
that the plight of the Cubans in 1897-98 
was not impressively worse than that of 
many Latin Americans before or since, 
and was probably not vastly worse than 
that of many others at that very time. - 

Our cash register return on the pet- 
made war with Spain has not as yet been 
very gratifying. It is worth mentioning, 
from the sentiment angle, that in both 
Cuba and the Philippines today we are 
pretty cordially disliked. 


uRING the first decade of the pres- 
D ent century our passion for foreign 
pets remained fairly well within the 
bounds of prudence. The fervor for the 
Japanese, as much as anything else a 
sporting admiration with a touch of 
piety from the clergy, never approached 
our true possibilities of sentimentality. 
The embattled South Africans gained 
some sympathy, and so did the pogrom- 
ized Jews in Russia. But it was not of the 
grab-a-gun and give-till-it-hurts variety. 
It was tepid and actionless. A critic of 
the period might have supposed we 
were gaining immunity to sob journal- 
ism, or had acquired what is termed in 
medical parlance a tolerance. But our 
emotionalism was merely quiescent, 
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germinating for precedent-smashing 
frenzies ahead. 

During the Balkan fracas preceding 
the World War, the Balkan states in- 
spired a fair amount of sentimental 
twaddle. They were the chosen pet in 
conflict with the Turks, to whom clung 
a reputation of popular odium dating 
back to the Middle Ages, a reputation 
that has been somewhat renovated for 
the better by Americans visiting Tur- 
key in recent years. In any event, an 
earnest hope for a Turkish defeat 
gripped broad-thinking Americans. The 
Servians, as they were then called, were 
found to possess an ancient and glam- 
orous past, with all sorts of unsuspected 
virtues lurking under their honest 
bronzed skin. The Greeks merely 
awaited throwing off the Turkish 
“yoke” in certain allegedly Greek terri- 
tory to show what they could contribute 
in the march of civilization. We dicov- 
ered the Bulgarians, Montenegrans and 
Rumanians, all of whom revealed to 
the exploring eyes of war topic writers 
amazing potentialities of character and 
resources. Women’s dress designers, 
catching the fancy, contrived a “Balkan 
blouse” that was a great success. The 
idea of the Balkan allies, each with a 
staggering inheritance of virtue and cul- 
ture, ready to bound forward to a new 
world destiny as soon as the Turks were 
defeated, captured the country. 

But the sorry revelations of vicious 
treachery among the victors, plus a few 
other uncomplimentary disclosures, 
completely sobered public enthusiasm. 
Like previous pets, the Balkans faded 
out. 

With the World War came Belgium. 
It was not sufficient that a considerable 
number of Belgians were destitute and 
in need of generous assistance. By their 
misfortunes they became to editors, 
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clergymen and Red Cross speakers a 
sacrosanct species, torch-holders toward 
a spiritual stratosphere that the rest of 
us could only admire in distant mur- 
mured awe. All kinds of hysteria were 
loosed upon the arrival in the United 
States of the first batches of Belgian 
refugees. Public and private utterances 
approaching a maudlin insanity were 
heard everywhere. Even Julius Caesar’s 
references to the Belgians provided edi- 
torial themes, with up to date expan- 
sions on their virtues. So great was the 
magic of the name Belgium that four- 
teen years afterwards we elected to the 
Presidency a man who coaxed the hun- 
grier ones into taking a little nourish- 
ment. And allowing that he stumbled 
upon the task by accident, certainly no 
American of the time would have picked 
any surer road to immortality than 
making himself chief steward of their 
condensed milk and biscuits. 

A little later it was the French. Post- 
ers of the French mothers, babes in 
arms, bore a revealing likeness to the 
classic madonna. There was something 
unescapably holy about them. And le- 
gions of poilus, who after burying their 
gold under the plum tree had been 
drafted off to the front, became impas- 
sioned volunteers dying for the world’s 
liberties, each a sort of two-burdened 
Prometheus salvaging civilization’s cul- 
ture in one hand and its freedom in the 
other. That they had something to fight 
for, and were making a splendid show- 
ing, was not a sufficient label upon their 
activities. We canonized the French as 
a pet second only to the Belgians. A 
crescendo of maddened sympathy swept 
the country. Dimes, quarters and mil- 
lions of dollars poured across to them, 
which was on our part decently gener- 
ous, and meanwhile school teachers, 
preachers and editors outdid one an- 
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other in frenzied accolades upon them 
as the specially anointed custodian of 
mankind’s honor, which was shamefully 
ridiculous. The pet business was on with 
a vengeance. 

With America in such a mood, with 
its emotionalism of sympathy for the 
afflicted shifting, as in 1898, to indigna- 
tion against the alleged aggressor, our 
almost whole-hearted support given the 
pro-war group by April of 1917 is not 
astonishing. We went in to defend the 
right of shipping munitions to belliger- 
ents able to receive them, and declared 
war upon Germany for sinking the ves- 
sels daring to carry them. We have 
since, however, maintained the right of 
firing upon and sinking foreign vessels 
attempting to land liquor on our shores 
in time of peace. We recently endorsed 
an embargo on arms to belligerents in 
the Far East, in contrast to fighting a 
war fifteen years ago to defend the right 
of supplying them. The point of con- 
sistency under international principles 
is not raised here—the contrasting pro- 
cedures are cited merely to illustrate the 
deflections of the national mind, with 
ethics, law and everything else bent into 
accommodation, once the pet fever gets 
well under way, and the sob cohorts 
have been thoroughly mobilized by the 
generalissimos of the circulation desk. 

As a minor pet of the War period, 
every one well remembers the Arme- 
nians. Like the Belgians they were 
discovered to have an ancient and hon- 
orable culture dating back to zero and 
before. Cheerful, lovable, earnest, to a 
considerable extent Christian, they 
merely awaited throwing off the Turk- 
ish yoke to take a high place in the fu- 
ture family of nations. It was not long 
after the Armenian Relief workers re- 
turned to tell us first hand about the 
Armenians, however, that the Arme- 


nian pet frenzy fizzled out. The fact 
was that the A. R. workers liked the un- 
speakable Turk vastly more than they 
liked the Armenians, just as many of 
our soldiers, after representative experi- 
ence, preferred the Germans to the 
French. The bated-breath plans for an 
Armenian Republic, to be instituted 
after everything was settled, are practi- 
cally forgotten now. By the time every- 
thing was “settled” we couldn’t find 
enough Armenians. The Turks had got 
there first. 


HE Chinese, last on the pet list, are 
"T about to pass from the receiving 
end of our surplus sympathy exports 
for good reasons. The trickle of reliable 
information from China brings a good 
many facts correcting our traditional 
estimate. Our coddling endeavors have 
been more absurd in respect to the 
Chinese, if possible, than in any other 
direction. 

No well-informed person expects our 
Government to withdraw its staunch 
support of what we call our Open 
Door policy, a policy which if defined by 
its evident workings exists as a sort of 
vaporous ideal, without the historical 
consistency of our Monroe Doctrine. 
Also, no well-informed person expects 
or desires a complete withdrawal of our 
now huge network of philanthropy in 
China. 

But what well-informed Americans 
in China see, and what is increasingly 
recognized among the well-informed 
here, is that our indulgent sentimental- 
ity has badly overshot its mark. As it has 
operated in China it has not made the 
Chinese like us better. On the contrary, 
by the masses of Chinese it appears to 
be wholly misinterpreted or wilfully 
taken advantage of, and it has encour- 
aged them to run over us rough-shod, 
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looting our property and outraging our are not perpetrated exclusively by the 


citizens resident there as they would not 
loot and outrage the citizens of other 
nations. American sentimentality has 
extended to the Chinese a special dis- 
pensation, something on the order of 
the papal sale of indulgences during the 
Middle Ages, exempting them from 
penalty in offenses for which we would 
hold any other people strictly account- 
able. The reference here is not to un- 
controllable outbreaks of lawlessness 
such as may be expected in many places 
under present conditions in the country. 
It is to a provocative attitude on the part 
of leading Chinese officials who genially 
sanction or connive at outrages against 
Americans, smilingly and correctly con- 
fident that our Government, committed 
through home sentimentality to an ex- 
treme pro-China policy, will not take 
action such as other governments might. 
For the Chinese, with their so-called 
Oriental disposition to edge in a mile 
when given an inch, the situation is a 
picnic. Our property holders are har- 
assed by the Chinese to an extent abso- 
lutely astounding to persons who have 
not lived in China, and the Chinese 
officials are prevalently either a party 
to this pestering or else refuse to inter- 
fere in open cases of the most outrageous 
attempts at thievery and extortion, and 
this in cities where there is no excuse 
from the standpoint of insufficient au- 
thority. 

The foregoing facts are in interesting 
contrast to our colossal philanthropy in 
China, aggregating more than that of all 
other countries represented there com- 
bined, with hundreds of institutions of 
all sorts and thousands of trained work- 
ers. The contrast is more vivid when it 
is emphasized that the outrages to 
Americans in China, from which the 
Chinese as our pet are leniently excused, 


professionally vicious classes there nor 
exclusively by the illiterate. They are to 
a very considerable extent perpetrated 
by Chinese of relatively good education, 
and often those whose education is 
wholly or in part derived from Ameri- 
can philanthropy. Incendiarism by stu- 
dents upon American-built school build- 
ings is so prevalent, for example, that 
the missionary teachers commonly take 
turns patrolling the dormitories and 
classroom buildings all night. At that, 
schools are frequently burned by their 
Chinese students. In regard to incendi- 
arism and other secret crimes, Chinese 
officials could not of course be of direct 
assistance. But the culpability on their 
part referred to is in respect to innumer- 
able open offenses against Americans, 
such as attempted intimidation and 
seizures of property where the parties 
are recognized and known, without 
there being any protection or redress 
offered. 

Of course much excellent work is 
being accomplished by our philanthro- 
pies in China, and the graduates of our 
mission schools include large numbers 
of well-disposed Chinese. They do not 
appear to make themselves seriously felt 
in rectification of the injustices men- 
tioned, however. They do not impress 
us on the spot as being very seriously 
concerned about the matter. Why 
should they? It has been demonstrated 
that Americans will stand for nearly 
anything. 


HE true facts regarding our pet 

policy toward the Chinese are worth 
dwelling upon in brief detail, because 
the policy has been a more vicious 
boomerang there than in most other 
places. The true facts have not been 
available because there are just three 
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classes of Americans on the scene fa- 
miliar with them, and each of these is 
effectively muzzled. The three are the 
missionaries, not anxious to have the 
exact nature of the difficulties aired or 
their poor progress emphasized, and 
who in their reports manage to confuse 
what they hope for with actual results; 
the business group, who in prudence 
can not make trouble for their firms in 
China by openly telling the truth; and 
the Government officials stationed 
there, who are strictly forbidden to 
make public uncomplimentary facts 
while in Government service. Resident 
newspaper correspondents do not cable 
details of the situation because for one 
thing it is too chronic to constitute news, 
and also because the American pro-pet 
appetite is edged for news of progress 
to vindicate the faith propagated by 
totally unreliable Chinese speakers in 
this country and equally unreliable 
fund-raising missionaries blindly com- 
mitted to carry on with enterprises 
which, if the facts were known, might 
not be well supported. 

This explains why the China pet has 
persisted so long. Our consuls who sweat 
in helplessness to render proper assist- 
ance to Americans in China realize that 
our Government is guided not by re- 
ports from the field, but by misinformed 
home sentiment. The clamor of igno- 
rant persons—our “leading educated 
group”—to the Department of State for 
indulgence toward the dear Chinese has 
been voluminous, and its magnitude has 
been in direct proportion to its under- 
lying misinformation. 

More: dangerous than the havoc 
wrought upon American property in 
China, a second direct result of the 
China pet twaddie, was the anti-Japa- 
nese indignation. In defense of our pet 
the Chinese, who have filled their school 
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books with matter calculated to in- 
cense students against us, who have 
looted our property at will for years, 
who have repudiated obligations right 
and left, who have fomented anti-for- 
eign disorders against us, who have boy- 
cotted our goods for this or that 
unsubstantial fancied grievance, a con- 
siderable body of super-righteous Amer- 
icans was ready last year to involve us 
with Japan, who in the view of foreign 
observers on the spot merely refused 
to stand for what America stood for. No 
sanction of the startling Japanese se- 
verity is intended here—that is another 
subject. It is submitted, however, that 
if Americans at home were acquainted 
with the facts familiar to Americans in 
China, there would have been less 
maudlin sympathy for the Chinese. 

In any case, our lamentable record 
with the Cubans, the Filipinos and the 
French as pets, all of whom now dislike 
us, might well occasion reflection before 
leaping violently again into the réle of 
Don Quixote righting international 
wrongs. The Chinese have shown no 
gratitude thus far for what we have at- 
tempted as assistance to them, and we 
could expect less if we did more. 

Corrective information, as men- 
tioned, is evidently moderating the pro- 
China frenzy. Various retired business 
men, retired or resigned Government 
employes, at least one competent former 
newspaper correspondent and a few 
indignant missionaries formerly resi- 
dent in China are venturing to tell the 
truth about affairs there. The influence 
of this information has already shown 
moderating effects, and there is more of 
it ahead. China, along with a lot of other 
sentimental institutions, is in for a thor- 
ough de-bunking. 

And why not? In appraising a 
stranger with whom we are to deal, it 
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is important to know his shortcomings. 
It is through these that we face liabili- 
ties, not through his good qualities, 
which will take care of themselves. We 
have in the past followed the attitude 
that any “constructive” criticism had to 
be a lavish and often unmerited compli- 
ment. Yet reviewing our record in the 
matter of pets, it is clear that this blind 
ignoring of unfavorable possibilities in 
dealing with foreign affairs has occa- 
sioned colossal and easily avoided 
errors. 
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In hailing New Deals and New Eras 
in every field, certainly we can hail none 
with more satisfaction and sense of 
added security than the No More Pets 
Era. With one war directly caused by 
maudlin pet sentiment, with another 
war partly attributable to the same 
cause, with seriously strained relations 
between America and her best Pacific 
customer recently as another result, all 
with not a whit of gratitude or benefit 
anywhere along the line, is it not time 
to rest on our record? 


Voices 


By F. M. Howarp 


Ww is not written, dies when it is said; 
The casual dust of lips is lightly blown 

On ageless highways. Ask what words are known 
Of those whose once indomitable tread 

Ten thousand muted years have hailed as dead. 
What laughter lightly born, what courage flown 
Upon a phrase, what dismal treasure grown 
From strata of despair, have faceted 

With their desires, the world they habited? 

The ears that heard them mingle with their own, 
The crumbled laughter with the crumbled bone. 
They only, on their deep perpetual bed 
Unturning, speak, that reverenced alone 

The sullen memory of the bitten stone. 





The Fall of Hollywood 


By DattTon TRUMBO 


Bankers, nepotists, contracts and talkies—all four were needed 
to destroy the vigor of that amazing industry, the movies 


HEN the fury of the great 
WY cerresion has abated sufh- 

ciently to permit its general 
course to be charted with candor rather 
than with emotional violence, it will be 
discovered that the motion picture in- 
dustry was the one American enterprise 
which might, under intelligent guid- 
ance, have ridden through the storm 
with honor and profit. Instead, it has 
fallen to a level far below the general 
ebb. 

It is difficult, with justice, to distin- 
guish the heroes of the disaster from the 
scoundrels. The tale offers so curious a 
pattern of rapacity and generosity, of 
high endeavor and dismal failure, that 
no single cause for the debacle may be 
cited nor any specific remedy proposed. 
Hollywood is a business which is an art, 
and an art which is a business. Its crea- 
tive processes have been muddled by 
financial opportunists, and its capital has 
been at the command of questionable 
artists. To blame this strange admix- 
ture for the collapse of the industry is 
tantamount to solving a crime by de- 
claring that murder has been done. 

West Coast studios are the largest 
and most nearly perfect in existence— 
models which the rest of the world 
seeks to duplicate. The processes which 


they employ are as baffling to the lay- 
man as Herr Einstein’s formule. They 
have been eager to seize upon every 
form of technical advancement. Out of 
them has come Fox’s exquisite Caval- 
cade to uphold the dignity of the cinema 
in the face of its bitterest critics. Out of 
them also has come Columbia’s Virtue 
to entertain the world with a dull and 
vulgar tale of three prostitutes, two 
cab drivers and a panderer. Examina- 
tion of two such representative pictures 
establishes the first fact in the fall of 
Hollywood: if the industry has suffered 
beyond a point justified by the economic 
crisis, the fault lies not with the studios 
but with the men who control them. 


N THE fall of 1929 my friend, Mr. 
I Blank, purchased ten shares of Fox 
Film A at $105 a share. The Fox record 
was impressive. Its 1929 profits were 
approximately $9,500,000. As a result 
of the reckless ambition of William Fox 
—a producer turned gambler—it owned 
the enormous Fox Film Corporation, 
the Fox Theatres Corporation (with its 
thousand houses) and a horde of sub- 
sidiary corporations. It barely had 
missed gaining control of Warner and 
First National Pictures; and had suc- 
ceeded in its efforts to control Loew’s 
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Incorporated, which in turn owned the 
vast Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer properties. 
Truly, Fox Film was a colossus of the 
cinema. 

A puzzling sequence of events soon 
established Fox in a permanent position 
at the top of financial pages. The bewil- 
dered stock-holders read of (1) a bitter 
banking struggle for the privilege of 
floating Fox loans, (2) the purchase by 
General Theatres Equipment Corpora- 
tion of controlling interest in Fox, (3) 
the appearance of Chase Bank interests 
as sponsors for Fox operations and (4) 
the transfer of Fox’s control of the prof- 
itable Loew’s Incorporated to the newly 
organized Film Securities Corporation, 
a holding company. 

The Loew transfer was a masterpiece 
of movie finance. Fox, under pressure 
of Federal anti-trust litigation, felt 
obliged to dispose of 660,900 shares of 
Loew’s stock, which it listed among its 
assets at $75,000,000. At the date of 
transfer—April 9, 1931—the stock was 
worth only $35,000,000. Fox was in no 
condition to stand liquidation of the 
holdings at half price. The transaction 
had to be arranged so that the records 
would show no loss. Accordingly, Film 
Securities sold $10,000,000 of its pre- 
ferred stock to General Theatres and 
floated $20,000,000 of two-year gold 
notes through the Chase organization. 
From cash thus obtained it paid $28,- 
800,000 into the Fox treasury. Simul- 
taneously 462,000 shares of Class A 
Film Securities stock were transferred 
to Fox, and placed among the latter’s 
assets at the proud figure of $46,- 
200,000. 

By this arrangement, Fox received 
on paper twice what the Loew stock was 
worth, while Film Securities paid in 
cash for its sole asset some $6,200,000 
less than its market value. But for the 
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subsequent default of the gold notes— 
revealing that Film Securities’ total as- 
sets had shrunk to a value of only 
$8,000,000—the transaction might be 
regarded as a miracle of the first magni- 
tude. The present value of Fox’s hold- 
ings in Film Securities stock is, regret- 
tably, a matter of dark speculation. 

In the summer and fall of 1931 the 
Fox directorate was enriched by a dis- 
tinguished group of Chase officers and 
directors, among them Messrs. Ed- 
ward R. Tinker, Charles E. Richardson, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt III and George M. Moffett. 
None of these gentlemen, until that mo- 
ment, had been conspicuous authorities 
on the cinema. Mr. Tinker, a former 
president of Chase Securities, stepped 
into the Fox presidency. Mr. Blank 
couldn’t understand how the Chase di- 
rectors were going to enable Fox to 
make better motion pictures, but he 
derived considerable comfort merely 
from gazing at their names. He felt 
certain that they would pound some 
sense into Hollywood?s financial head. 
Under their leadership Fox changed a 
1930 profit of $10,000,000 into a 1931 
loss of $5,000,000. General Theatres, 
with its control of Fox, passed quietly 
into receivership. 

Wall Street operations were not with- 
out their effect in the West Coast studio. 
Bosses came and went. Production 
leaped ahead, and then lagged unac- 
countably. Banker Tinker journeyed to 
Hollywood, nodding sagely as he was 
guided through the concern of which he 
was president. Conflicting orders rattled 
out of New York with machine-gun 
rapidity. The studio, seething with 
strife and uncertainty, produced during 
that strange year a series of uniformly 
poor pictures. Its 1932 report revealed 
a deficit of a million a month. 
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Events came to a head during the 
1933 financial crisis. The Senate grew 
provokingly curious about bank activi- 
ties. President W. W. Aldrich of the 
Chase Bank and a director of Fox Films 
issued a timely manifesto, promising 
that Chase would divorce itself forever 
from its investment affiliates. Precipi- 
tately the Chase directors of Fox Films 
resigned their posts and retired into the 
storm cellar of nominal oblivion. 

As I write, Mr. Blank’s expensive 
Fox stock has risen from a low of 
seventy-five cents a share to four dol- 
lars and a half. His company has been 
stripped of control of its most profitable 
asset—Loew’s Incorporated. Practically 
all of its subsidiaries have joined its 
holding company in receivership or 
bankruptcy. It looks forward to the re- 
demption within three years of an issue 
of $30,000,000 in gold debentures. It is 
losing money at an appalling rate. Its 
impressive Chase directors have run out 
on it. In the accomplishment of all this 
Mr. Blank has had no part. His sole 
function has been to hand over $1,050, 
of which $1,005 mysteriously has 
vanished. 

His only comfort is a sure knowledge 
that nearly any other film investment 
would have been equally disastrous. 

The average peak of Fox, Warner, 
RKO and Paramount-Publix stocks was 
$111, from which they declined toa low 
of seventy-five cents. Allowing for the 
share-splitting, they lost ninety-nine per 
cent of their value in a stock market 
which had dropped approximately 
seventy-five per cent. Their studios, 
working at full speed, produced during 
their fiscal year of 1932 an aggregate 
loss exceeding $50,000,000. In the ac- 
complishment of this magnificent des- 
tiny they were aided by the most astute 
financial brains in the country. 
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The two remaining major studios are 
neglected in this résumé for very signifi- 
cant reasons: (1) their operations have 
been less disastrous and the decline of 
their securities has been more moderate, 
and (2) their directorates are not 
crowded with bankers and their finan- 
cial problems have not been solved by 
spectacular Wall Street manipulations. 

It is apparent that a bank has no 
more right to sink its depositors’ funds 
into pictures than to put them into 
Broadway musical comedies or Arkan- 
sas diamond hunts. The degree of spec- 
ulation is approximately the same. A 
Broadway theatre is a piece of real estate 
upon which money legitimately may be 
loaned. The play and its producer must 
find backing among those hardy spirits 
who have money to lose. The real estate 
represented by a film studio is equally 
worthy security for a loan. But so long 
as the studio and the producer are un- 
naturally bound together, the element 
of risk overshadows that of safety. The 
movie angels, to their sorrow, have 
loaned money to studios as physical 
properties, and seen it lost by the crea- 
tive brains which misused the proper- 
ties. Complete detachment of studio 
and producer—of physical assets and 
creative force—is a primary require- 
ment for the rehabilitation of pictures. 

Meanwhile, the bankers find them- 
selves in a very unfortunate position. 
Their sole purpose in obtaining control 
of Hollywood was to wring money 
from it. They encouraged its unwise ex- 
pansion by competing for the privilege 
of floating its loans. Only the perver- 
sion of fate can be held accountable for 
the vicious manner in which the fly has 
turned on the spider. The protracted 
bear market forestalled plans to thrust 
reckless film investments upon an un- 
suspecting public in the form of stocks, 
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bonds and other securities dear to the 
banking heart. 

During four weary years they 
pumped gold into the town against the 
day when conditions would permit com- 
pletion of the original campaign. But 
now, with a surly Senate, a canny popu- 
lace and heaven only knows what out- 
rageous forms of banking legislation, 
this high purpose appears to be perma- 
nently thwarted. 


HE most confirmed bank-baiter, 

however, can not deposit all the 
movie ills on Wall Street doorsteps. At 
worst bankers deserve a minor portion 
of the blame. 

Volumes have been written con- 
cerning the prodigality of Hollywood. 
Some of these tales have become classics: 
the British writer who was paid $104,- 
000 to sit idly at his desk for a year; 
the picture which was produced at a 
cost in excess of $300,000, but never re- 
leased; the musical comedy for which 
$100,000 was paid, but which never was 
filmed ; the supreme amazement of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis when he was offered— 
and accepted—a prince’s ransom for the 
film rights of his Dance of Life. It is 
only just, however, to note that such 
weird doings are comparatively rare. 
Motion pictures are speculative affairs. 
For every blunder one may find a com- 
pensating success. 

Such spectacular adventures have 
served to divert public attention from a 
far more deadly evil—the steady, re- 
morseless drain of nepotism which is 
strangling the cinema. For Hollywood 
studios are not industrial institutions. 
They are consanguineous societies char- 
tered to fry the fat out of the stock- 
holder. Even in these desperate days the 
chief concern of a movie executive re- 
mains what it always has been—to se- 


cure salaries for himself, his family, his 
in-laws and his friends. The studio is his 
personal poaching ground. 

The nepotists have responded to New 
York economy howls by harassing the 
best minds in pictures and solicitously 
defending the parasites. The lawyer- 
husband of an actress is found to possess 
extraordinary genius, first as a writer, 
later as an associate producer. The sister 
of an able executive is discovered to 
harbor rare literary talent. With ad- 
mirable inter-studio camaraderie, the 
son-in-law of an executive in studio A is 
given a job as a writer for studio B. 
When his work threatens to ruin studio 
B, he is promptly signed by studio C 
and advanced to an executive position 
in production. This system permeates 
all studios and all departments. 

The whole industry recently was in- 
trigued by the fortunes of a young 
executive producer who made for his 
company during 1932 a singularly un- 
successful line of pictures and a net loss 
approximating eight millions. When his 
contract was not renewed, he was signed 
by his father-in-law’s studio in the same 
capacity for which he already had dis- 
played such appalling ineptitude. His 
salary—not denied by his employers in 
the face of a storm of ridicule—was 
doubled, making him worth a reported 
$4,000 a week. Shortly afterward he be- 
came a vice-president of the concern, and 
his meteoric rise will continue. In its 
last quarterly report his father-in-law’s 
studio showed a net profit of $93,000. 
If the young man’s efforts are as fruitful 
in his new position as in his last, he will 
change the next statement to a loss ap- 
proaching two millions. 

Obviously this is a costly business for 
the squirming stock-holder. He not only 
pays out enormous salaries, but they 
are rendered doubly expensive because 
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those who draw them are incompetent. 
A natural devitalization of personnel is 
reflected in the finished product. Nor 
do the pensioners thrust their snouts 
into the studio trough with the humility 
becoming recipients of charity: they ad- 
vance in long lines with the assurance 
of imperial princes; they squeal loudly 
whenever they are disturbed; and they 
turn in savage unison upon any innova- 
tion which smacks of intelligence. They 
will be dislodged only when bankruptcy 
shuts off their food supply. 

Coupled with the practice of nepo- 
tism is the contract system, in which the 
former lives and breathes and spawns its 
young. Motion pictures have the unique 
distinction of being the only industry in 
the world which pays employes for do- 
ing nothing. The contract folly, like 
most of Hollywood’s ailments, has its 
basis in greed. The instant a starlet rises 
on the film horizon, the studios are in 
full pursuit. The winner secures a con- 
tract denying the services of the new- 
comer to every other producer—except 
at a handsome profit. A good picture can 
be filmed in twenty days. Thus, if the 
studio is to obtain full value for its 
weekly expense, the new player must do 
at least fifteen pictures a year. 

This, manifestly, is impossible. No 
star in Hollywood’s firmament can ap- 
pear oftener than twice a year without 
serious loss of popularity. Those able to 
dictate their own terms appear but once 
a year, and the greatest of them all— 
Mr. Charles Spencer Chaplin—allows 
at least two years between pictures. To 
pay him a weekly salary commensurate 
with his worth for such a period would 
bankrupt the United States mint. Yet 
Mr. Chaplin, by preserving his princi- 
pal asset, has piled up the largest for- 
tune of all actors. Lesser stars can not be 
blamed for demanding their full pound 
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of contract flesh. They are forced to 
appear so frequently that professional 
death often occurs before expiration of 
contract. The loss here is a double one. 
The player is ruined, and the studio, 
during later stages of the contract, is 
paying a huge salary to a star whose 
drawing power has vanished. In effect, 
the studio has destroyed a valuable 
asset. 
As a result of such stupidity, Holly- 
wood has a vast army of executives, 
writers, directors and stars who remain 
idle for weeks and even months, while 
drawing three-figure salaries. The 
greater a studio’s production schedule, 
the longer its contract list; ergo, volume 
increases rather than diminishes the cost 
per picture. Independents produce for 
fifty per cent less than major studios by 
the simple expedient of eliminating 
half the overhead. In keeping with the 
contract insanity is the studio practice of 
purchasing stories outright rather than 
on a royalty basis. Sizable fortunes go 
up the flue each year in the form of 
stories which never reach the screen. 
The enormous annual cost of incompe- 
tent relatives, idle contract artists and 
unproved stories offers some faint hint 
of the profits an intelligently managed 
studio might earn even in hard times. 
Any corner grocer knows the cure: 
the employment of capable workmen 
only so long as their services are re- 
quired. More specifically, the contract 
system will give way to the royalty sys- 
tem. Writers, directors and actors will 
receive moderate salaries while a pic- 
ture is filmed, plus a share of the ulti- 
mate profits. Conscious participation in 
the financial fates of their employers 
will stimulate them to better work. 
They will be free to work only in those 
pictures which, in their judgment, will 
be successful. They will not be penal- 
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ized for having accepted a contract at a 
low figure during their early days; nor 
will the studio be penalized for having 
signed them at an extravagant salary 
during their decline. The quality of en- 
tertainment will rise, the profits will be 
correspondingly greater and production 
costs will be reduced by more than half. 


HERE is yet another villain in the 
"h eaahuente collapse of Hollywood. 
Whatever the artistic merits or de- 
merits of the talking picture, one fact 
stands unchallenged: it is a grotesque 
and colossal failure at the box office. 
Strangely enough, all important en- 
durance records are held by silent pic- 
tures, despite the fact that the talkies 
were born and came to a respectable 
maturity while the stock market was 
still climbing. Movie-mad Los Angeles, 
with little competition from legitimate 
houses, offers a fair example. The aver- 


age run of silent pictures in its Cathay - 


Circle Theatre was fourteen weeks. The 
first ten talkies exhibited in the same 
house—during _prosperity—enjoyed 
average runs of only six weeks and five 
days. Currently the house is dark. Mr. 
Sid Grauman kept his Egyptian Thea- 
tre open for five consecutive years, ex- 
hibiting during the whole period only 
twelve silent pictures. Although he now 
has the pick of the talkie crop, he finds 
it difficult to keep his more impressive 
Chinese Theatre lighted six months out 
of the year. 

The box office, rightly enough, al- 
ways has been the producers’ holy ora- 
cle. They presently are being punished 
for disobeying the only intelligible mes- 
sage it ever delivered. The insistent de- 
mand for new talkies kept the studios 
creaking and groaning with activity. In- 
creased production, thought the movie 
barons and their backers, meant in- 
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creased profits. Actually, they were 
earning considerably less per picture 
than during the silent era. It has taken 
them five years to learn the economic 
laws governing their business. 

A motion picture is like no other 
manufactured product under the sun. 
The sooner an automobile or a suit or a 
typewriter wears out, the sooner the 
manufacturer can sell a new one, and 
the more money he earns. But motion 
pictures are something different. Dura- 
bility, as reflected in long runs, is an ab- 
solute necessity with them. When ex- 
tended runs change into short ones, 
more pictures must be filmed to pro- 
duce the same gross income. If studios 
violate one sacred economic law in that 
the larger the volume the greater the 
unit cost, then they smash another even 
more sacred one in that the larger the 
volume the less the unit income. What 
industrialist or banker can understand 
such revolting heresy? 

So it came to pass that while produc- 
ers were tending congratulatory dinners 
to one another and purchasing theatres 
by the hundred and betting with the 
stock market that they were the gen- 
iuses of the New Era, Hollywood was 
producing itself into the poorhouse. 
The depression, with a necessary slash 
in admission charges and a decrease in 
the total number of customers, found 
the industry powerless to protect itself 
—as every other business did—by mak- 
ing a corresponding cut in production. If 
anything, an increase was in order, for 
pictures wore out more swiftly than 
ever. 

In the course of filling the demand 
for first run features in metropolitan 
areas, an alarming surplus accumulated 
in neighborhood houses and less popu- 
lous centres. To absorb excess pictures 
the double bill was summoned into 
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existence. The independents, seeing 
here a golden opportunity, manufac- 
tured cheap pictures especially designed 
to share a double billing, thereby mak- 
ing a bad condition considerably worse. 
To meet such competition the majors 
were forced to slash film rentals. The 
insane circle has continued until half a 
million dollars’ worth of film entertain- 
ment may be had at any neighborhood 
house for fifteen cents—seven and one- 
half cents a picture. In such a transac- 
tion there is nothing but loss. 

Nor was the domestic market alone 
in its shrinkage. Affected by the same 
evils which touched the American box 
office, the foreign market was dealt an 
additional blow by the loss of the silent 
cinema’s universal appeal. When a Ber- 
lin butcher attends an American movie 
and beholds Greta Garbo as Mata Hari 
making love in guttural English with 
a Swedish accent to an oily Latin imper- 
sonating a Russian officer, he suddenly 
remembers the League of Nations and 
the abomination of Versailles, hastens 
from the theatre and never is seen again. 
Foreign customers all over the world 
have been hastening for five years now, 
and the end is not yet in sight. 

Foreign sales which in silent days 
supplied approximately fifty per cent 
of the gross income of an American pic- 
ture now account for little more than 
twenty per cent. Indeed, only 37,732 
of the world’s 62,038 cinema houses are 
wired for sound at all. They can be sup- 
plied successfully only by separate pic- 
tures, for a talking film minus its sound 
track is wholly unintelligible. If a talkie 
is to reach the market of 1926, it must 
be made in English, French, Spanish, 
German and as a silent—five pictures to 
produce the income which one formerly 
accounted fer. It is not without reason 
that Chaplin’s City Lights has earned 


more money than any other film of the 
talkie era. 

The sound revolution in America 
gave struggling European producers 
the breathing spell which they so sorely 
needed. That they have taken full ad- 
vantage of it is evidenced by the fact 
that of the five major world studios 
showing profits during the last year, 
three were in Europe—Ufa, Gaumont- 
British and British International. 
German pictures are gaining on the 
Continent in almost direct ratio to the 
decline of American pestige. British 
companies are making heavy inroads in 
the colonies, the French have gained 
ground in Middle Europe and the Rus- 
sians, of course, have their market all 
to themselves. It is safe to say that 
within two years foreign films—notably 
British—will be offering spirited com- 
petition in Hollywood’s back yard. 

Reasons for the strange apathy of the 
public toward talking pictures are as 
numerous as the sands of the sea. Every 
one has an opinion on the matter, and 
one verdict is as good as another. It is 
quite possible that movie-goers them- 
selves do not understand why they re- 
treated from speech even while their 
pockets were well stuffed. Perhaps it was 
an unconscious protest against the de- 
struction of pure cinema. It may have 
been caused by the clumsy technique 
of the first sound films. If this be true, 
the trouble has been met by skillful 
correction of the sound camera. It may 
have been anything or nothing, but the 
fact remains that talk on the screen has 
no lasting qualities. It is the task of 
Hollywood executives and directors to 
justify their munificent salaries by dis- 
covering why these qualities are lack- 
ing, and speedily correcting the fault. 
Beside this problem, all other picture 


reforms are insignificant. 
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For the present, however, the town 
chooses to seek alibis, many of which 
are ingenuous and the most popular 
of which—the theatre situation—has a 
certain specious logic. One producer, 
who may be taken as a fair representa- 
tive of his guild, recently wailed that 
although his studio is turning in a profit 
of $100,000 a week, his theatres over a 
two-year period have lapped up that 
impressive sum and $20,000,000 to 
boot! No one, so far as the record 
shows, asked him if the quality of en- 
tertainment he sold through his theatres 
might explain their lean receipts. 

If producers are correct in blaming 
their accumulated woes upon their 
theatre chains, then poetic justice can 
go no farther. For the theatre organiza- 
tions were built by brutal murder of 
independent exhibitors, unscrupulous 
strangulation of the legitimate stage 
and insane competition among the 
movie moguls themselves. That thou- 
sands of theatres now are in receiver- 
ship and that all of them eventually 
will be divorced from studio ownership 
is a rare and long-deferred blessing. But 
it can not be advanced as a reason for the 


present financial chaos. 


ANKERS, nepotists, contracts and 
talkies—on four fingers one may 
count the leeches which have sucked a 
young and vigorous industry into a 
state of almost total paresis. Its vitality 
is so great that it could have resisted any 
two of them, or even any three, but it 
could not withstand them all. That it 
has endured thus far is the strongest 
possible tribute to its inherent strength. 
A less virile industry would have curled 
up its toes in one year instead of five. 
Most of the hopeful signs—and 


Hollywood is pathetically serious in its 
desire to retrieve its lost honor—must 
be qualified. The only exception is 
the dissolution of the theatre chains. 
For the rest, if one points out that the 
bankers are helping the situation by 
tending more strictly to their banking, 
one also must consider that the nepotists 
are as strong as ever. If one rejoices in 
the fact that salaries are coming down, 
one must mourn in the next breath the 
stubborn manner in which the industry 
shies from the ultimate sanity of the 
royalty system. And as for the talkie 
problem—no one has the time or money 
for experimentation until business picks 
up, and business shows no inclination 
to pick up until experiments have im- 
proved the quality and remedied the 
mysterious defects of the sound picture. 

Perhaps Mr. M. C. Levee, who, as 
past president of the august Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, is 


privy to Hollywood’s darkest secrets, 


was a true prophet when he declared to 
the press that “there is not enough 
money in the country to save an indus- 
try which is mentally and morally 
bankrupt.” Assuming the truth of such 
a diagnosis, with its hint of complete 
liquidation and a fresh start, still the 
outlook is not hopeless. For when the 
crash comes and the dust settles and the 
bodies are dragged out, it will be discov- 
ered that the studios and their equip- 
ment are in fair condition. Only their 
status will be changed. They will be re- 
garded as instruments by which ideas 
may be transformed into agreeable en- 
tertainment. Those who possess the 
ideas will be rewarded more richly than 
ever before. Those without them will, 
of course, return to the fish markets 
whence they came. 





No Quarter for Creditors 


By Etmer LestieE McDoweLt 


Our bankruptcy laws are balm to debtors, politicians and law- 
yers, but the creditor gets five cents for his dollar 


7 HE easiest thing in the world is 
| to get in debt.” So runs the old 
adage; but its force has been 
spent in the United States, for the easiest 
thing in this country is to get out of debt. 
All one needs to do is file a petition in 
bankruptcy. A weak, inefficient Federal 
structure does the rest. The bankrupt 
emerges in a comparatively short time 
blithely proclaiming with the miller of 
the Dee that he owes no man. In fact, 
if he is shrewd enough, the bankrupt 
may come out with a little money on 
the side; or, if shrewder still, may 
even get rich by going broke. 

Credit losses have always been high 
in the United States, as is usually the 
case in an unsettled, rapidly-expanding 
country; but subsequent to the World 
War the business of going broke in or- 
der to get rich developed at a tremen- 
dous rate. Shady gentry found it easier 
to steal from creditors than to rob a 
bank. Buying goods on credit and then 
going into bankruptcy became an or- 
ganized business. And perhaps there is 
little reason to wonder at the prevalence 
of the plague when one considers that 
the maximum penalty under the na- 
tional bankruptcy act is five years’ im- 
prisonment. In practice, however, the 
usual sentence is a year and a day; and 


there are innumerable ways of escaping 
punishment altogether. Bankrupts have 
very little to fear from Federal prose- 
cutors, for the actual number of con- 
victions under the law is less than 100 
a year, although certain authorities have 
estimated that at least thirty per cent 
of the 60,000 cases concluded in the dis- 
trict courts each year contain elements 
of fraud sufficient to secure conviction. 
So serious had the situation become 
that in 1925 the National Association 
of Credit Men established a fraud pre- 
vention department, which has obtained 
2,655 indictments and 1,381 convictions 
since its inception—a much better record 
than the Federal Government. This 
phase of the association’s work has pro- 
gressed to such a point that a “commer- 
cial crime belt” has been mapped, which, 
for the current year, is said to be con- 
centrated over New York, New Jersey, 
New England, eastern Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana. 


HE national bankruptcy act of 1 898, 
T with j its several amendments, i is a 
“debtor’s law.” The recent revision of 
the law, known as an “emergency” 
measure, which became effective in 
April of this year, still further lessens 
the rights of creditors. 
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During the fiscal years 1921-32, in- 
clusive, some 548,786 bankrupt cases 
were administered in Federal courts un- 
der the national bankruptcy act. The 
liabilities involved aggregated the tre- 
mendous sum of $8,947,855,000, 
against which creditors (including those 
holding collateral as well as general 
creditors) received $706,342,000, or 
approximately 7.9 cents on the dollar. 
The number of cases increased from 
1§,200 in 1921 to 63,502 in 1932, while 
the liabilities rose in the same years 
from $171,284,000 to $1,260,230,000. 
But while it is customary to attribute 
the vast increase in the number of cases 
during this period to abnormal condi- 
tions which prevailed throughout the 
United States, it isn’t quite so easy to 
explain away the laxity shown in the ad- 
ministration of those cases during the 
same period. In 1921 creditors received 
13.1 cents on the dollar, but returns fell 


off year by year, until during the fiscal ~ 


year 1932, creditors of all types received 
only five cents on the dollar. If the pres- 
ent trend continues, it may be said that 
within a few years a creditor holding a 
claim against a bankrupt estate need not 
even take the trouble to file it. 

The Department of Commerce, in 
codperation with the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations and the Law School of 
Yale University, made a study of bank- 
ruptcy among wage-earners. The re- 
port, issued last April, is one of the most 
sharply worded documents emanating 
from that department in recent years, 
and is a severe indictment of the pre- 
vailing system. After noting an increase 
of 414 per cent in the number of bank- 
ruptcies among wage-earners from 1920 
to 1930, compared with a sixteen per 
cent increase in population, the report 
says: 

“The bankruptcy court has increas- 
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ingly become a = ground for the 
refuse of poorly managed personal 
affairs of consumers and a sanctuary 
where debtors may obtain cancellation 
of their debts, regardless of how they 
may have wasted their property, or how 
fraudulently, extravagantly or im- 
providently they may have created ob- 
ligations.” 

The study was made of the cases in 
the metropolitan area of Boston from 
November 30, 1930, to June, 1931, and 
the analysis revealed the bankruptcies 
to be due to the following causes: 


28.2 per cent 
15-4 


Extravagance 

Evasion of judgment debts. . 

Avoidance of liabilities on 
foreclosed real estate... . 

Decreased incomes 

Domestic misfortunes 

Speculation in stocks or real 
estate 


The department’s recommendations 
included a denial of discharge to extrav- 
agant debtors until at least fifty per cent 
of the debts are paid, and absolute re- 
fusal of discharge to debtors who have 
speculated. 

Equally sharp reflections on the sys- 
tem were contained in the special report 
of Solicitor General Thacher in the 
early part of 1932. After stating the 
primary purpose of the law as providing 
a medium for the ratable distribution 
of the assets of insolvent debtors, Mr. 
Thacher said: 

“The law does not obtain its objec- 
tives. It encourages and facilitates fraud 
on the part of insolvent debtors. It per- 
mits the exploitation of its own process. 
Its administration is expensive, slow- 
moving and unsatisfactory to the busi- 
ness community. 

“Discharges are shown to be cus- 


tomarily granted without consideration 
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or knowledge of the facts and in most 
cases without any inquiry regarding the 
conduct of the bankrupt. The demoral- 
izing effect of all this, not only upon 
trade but upon standards of business 
honesty and integrity is only too obvi- 
ous.” 

After animadverting on the complete 
confusion of administrative and judicial 
functions, which has burdened the 
purely business task of realization and 
liquidation with unnecessary expense, 
Mr. Thacher continued: “All this has 
brought the law into disrespect, has de- 
terred business men of training and ex- 
perience from participating in its admin- 
istration, and has very largely turned 
the administration of business matters 
over to lawyers who, frequently under- 
paid for important legal services in 
bankruptcy, necessarily seek to charge 
for the time spent in routine and busi- 
ness details as for professional services.” 

The report recommends that the 
bankruptcy act be amended to provide 
for the amortizing of payments by bank- 
rupts out of future earnings; the liquida- 
tion of property under assignment to a 
trustee, without the necessity of com- 
plete bankruptcy; examination of every 
bankrupt, a full report of the facts to 
the court, with a stricter limitation on 
discharges; compensation of trustees to 
be put upon a basis such as would attract 
the services of a trained business per- 
sonnel with sufficient organization to 
“conduct the business of realization and 
liquidation promptly and efficiently and 
to the satisfaction of the creditors”; and 
that the choice of trustees should be lim- 
ited to competent individuals or or- 
—-* who have previously quali- 

ed by order of the court after inquiry 
as to their qualifications. Strangely 
enough, although the last amendment 
to the bankruptcy act was a develop- 
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ment of this report, all of the important 
recommendations were dropped by 
Congress before the measure was en- 
acted; so that the law still remains the 
easiest way of “getting out from under.” 


HE administration of bankrupt es- 

"T tates is under the general supervi- 
sion of Federal judges in the eighty-two 
districts into which the United States 
is divided. The immediate supervision 
of such cases rests with the 530 referees 
in bankruptcy, who are appointed by 
the district judges for two-year terms. 
When a petition in bankruptcy is ap- 
proved, the usual procedure is for the 
district judge to appoint a receiver or 
custodian pending formal election of a 
trustee. The sole duty of the receiver 
is to conserve the assets until, at a spe- 
cial meeting called for that purpose, the 
creditors elect a trustee, whose duty it is 
actually to liquidate the estate. The 
process of liquidation has been so bound 
up with “red tape,” that the administra- 
tion of insolvent estates is largely under 
the control of lawyers. Since both the 
receiver and trustee are permitted to 
avail themselves of legal services, it is 
thus seen that four sets of fees must be 
paid out of the assets of every estate 
before creditors receive a dividend, 
without considering the other expenses 
of administration which are substantial. 
Numerous suggestions have been 
made from time to time for improving 
the administrative feature of the bank- 
ruptcy law, but political pressure has 
always proved stronger than reform 
movements. In 1924 a plan was out- 
lined recommending the appointment 
of official receivers for a term of five 
years. Commissions and fees were to be 
paid into the United States Treasury, 
and receivers were to be paid a salary 
in lieu of commissions. The defeat of 
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the plan was attributed to politicians 
who found in bankruptcy practice a 
lucrative form of patronage. 
Occasional scandals have broken out 
concerning the misuse of bankruptcy 
funds, but nowhere have they been 
quite so grave as the disclosures in the 
Southern District of New York in late 
1928. It was disclosed that a “bank- 
ruptcy ring” was operating in New 
York City. Shyster lawyers were using 
the inefficient system not only to bleed 
creditors, but to throw solvent firms, 
temporarily embarrassed, into bank- 
ruptcy. Inventories were falsified to ap- 
pear lower than they actually were. 
Auction sales were “rigged” so that only 
members of the “ring” were present at 
sales, and thus valuable goods came into 
the hands of the schemers. By the 
machinations of certain attorneys, the 
elections of trustees were often “steam 


roller” affairs. And by collusion with 


bankrupts, final settlements were some- 
times delayed for years, so that creditors 
became disgusted and agreed to com- 
positions which afforded only a fraction 
of what was rightfully theirs. Not even 
the bench itself was spared by the ig- 
nominious disclosures. The final result 
was the resignation of a Federal judge, 
one suicide, the indictment of several 
receivers and the United States auction- 
eer, and the disbarring of a number of 
lawyers. 

Faced with this condition of things, 
the district judges took the drastic step 
of designating a trust company as re- 
ceiver for the district. 


HE trust company found the task of 
T building an organization capable of 
handling the bankrupt cases to be an 
enormous one. As training in bank rou- 
tine resulted in no special qualification 
for the liquidation or operation of com- 
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mercial concerns, an entirely new per- 
sonnel had to be recruited. Of the more 
than 100 employes making up the re- 
ceivership division only three were 
formerly employed by the trust com- 
pany. The head of the division was an 
executive brought in from the outside, 
who possessed broad administrative ex- 
perience. His assistants were men who 
had been thoroughly trained in liquida- 
tion work. Expert accountants were 
brought in to set up controls for the 
assets of the estates. A legal department 
was established, and lawyers were set 
to work simplifying the thousand and 
one forms which the antiquated system 
demands. Collection experts were em- 
ployed to build up a department for col- 
lecting the receivables. Merchandising 
executives were added, as well as auc- 
tion-sales men who were f.miliar with 
every “trick of the trade,” and well 
qualified to guard against a repetition 
of the evils of the old régime. Ignoring 
all other considerations, the trust com- 
pany developed the division from the 
standpoint of good business organiza- 
tion. If anything, they overbuilt, for the 
operations for the first year resulted in 
a net loss of $332,905. The cumulative 
net profit to the trust company for ad- 
ministering 1,680 cases during the pe- 
riod January 16, 1929, to September 30, 
1932, amounted to only $75,426. At the 
time of the appointment, creditors in 
the district were receiving barely fifty 
per cent of the realized value of the es- 
tates. In the fiscal year 1932, the return 
to creditors had increased to sixty-four 
per cent of the actual money value of 
the assets. 

Although hamstrung by inflexible 
rules which prevented the application of 
perfectly obvious solutions to problems 
which begged attention, the trust com- 
pany experiment has, nevertheless, 
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been successful enough to win the ap- 
proval of every important trade asso- 
ciation and civic organization in the City 
of New York. In other words, those 
primarily interested in obtaining econ- 
omy, efficiency and security of admin- 
istration under the bankruptcy law are 
satisfied that the action of the district 
court in appointing a corporate receiver 
goes as far in solving the problem of re- 
ceiverships as judicial power can of itself 
go. But all groups haven’t been so ready 
to support the arrangement. 

From the very beginning, the plan 
was opposed by the forces which oper- 
ated under the old system. For a long 
time the opposition took the form of 
grumbling; but the recent issue of a 
report showing the results of trust com- 
pany operation, with comparative fig- 
ures for administration by individuals, 
became the signal for open rebellion. 
Peculiarly enough, all of the opposition 
came from lawyers. The Federal Bar 
Association of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut issued a report mini- 
mizing the trust company results. The 
New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion and the bar associations of the coun- 
ties making up Greater New York cir- 
culated petitions protesting against the 
“monopoly”; or, it would be more cor- 
rect to say, a number of lawyers in these 
associations circulated the petitions, for 
the more prominent attorneys have con- 
sistently supported the district judges in 
their appointment. Still the petitioners 
were strong enough to have a demand 
made in Congress for an investigation 
of the concentration of receiverships in 
New York; and in the closing hours of 
the last session of the New York State 
Legislature three bills were rushed 
through which would amend the State 
banking laws, judiciary law, civil prac- 
tice act and the general corporation law, 
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and were obviously designed to force 
judges, both State and Federal, to re- 
turn to the practice of appointing indi- 
viduals to act as receivers and trustees. 
' Spokesmen for the lawyers have said 
that the present contest is “a fight being 
waged for the right of business men to 
pick out their own representatives who 
are to administer the insolvent estates 
of bankrupts, to whom these business 
men have given credit.” It is an inter- 
esting fact that while the lawyers are 
waging such a bitter fight on behalf of 
the business men, the business men 
themselves are lined up solidly on the 
other side. The New York Credit 
Men’s Association, the Merchants As- 
sociation and the New York Board of 
Trade have been in the vanguard of 
those opposing the demands of the 
ers. 

At hearings held before the Gover- 
nor of New York on the measures to 
bar corporate receivers, twenty New 
York City organizations were placed on 
record as in favor of continuing the 
present receivership system. At the same 
time, John Clark Knox, senior judge of 
the United States district court, joined 
leading members of the bar in urging 
the Governor to veto the measures. 
After reviewing the conditions which 
lead to the appointment of a corporate 
receiver, Judge Knox said: 

“No plan can be devised to make re- 
ceiverships 100 per cent perfect, but, in 
my opinion, the present system in effect 
in the Southern District of New York 
is the best in the country, and the best 
that can be devised until Congress pro- 
vides something better.” 


0 OBTAIN an impartial view of the 
T whole bankruptcy situation, the 
writer approached a prominent New 
York City attorney, who, though not 
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interested in practice on such cases him- 
self, is known to be thoroughly conver- 
sant with all phases of bankruptcy pro- 
cedure. After declining to enter into 
the present controversy, for personal 
reasons, he expressed himself quite 
freely. 

“The action of the Federal court,” 
he began, “was the only intelligent ac- 
tion they could take. And their ap- 
pointee has done an excellent job in 
administering the cases. It is to be re- 
gretted that opposition has developed 
which has only a selfish motive. Funda- 
mentally, however, there are certain 
valid objections to such appointments, 
While it is true that a good selection 
was made in this instance, it is by no 
means true that an equally fortunate 
selection would be made in other dis- 
tricts. Such appointees will always be 
under fire, not only from individuals 
but from corporate agencies as well. 


“There are certain dominant aspects 


of the problem which we must consider 
when we try to determine definitely the 
final solution. In the first place, if we 
are to have proper administration of the 
law, we must have a general revision of 
the law itself. Its processes must be 
simplified and defined in a manner that 
permits no evasion. In my opinion, at 
least half of the present petitions in 
bankruptcy should not be allowed. I do 
not think that any wage-earner should 
be allowed to take advantage of the law, 
but, except in very rare instances, should 
be compelled to pay his debts, even if he 
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has to do so over a period of years. 

“Next, I see little reason why there 
should be either individual or corporate 
receivers. It seems to me that it is a 
proper function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. A bureau in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, corresponding to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, could administer these 
cases far better than any one else. Such 
an arrangement would take care of the 
vast number of no-asset cases, which 
approximate nearly sixty per cent of all 
cases. The plan would also bring econ- 
omy of administration, especially by 
eliminating most of the legal services 
now performed. If a debtor is honest 
and intends to deliver up his possessions 
for the benefit of his creditors, a lawyer 
isn’t necessary ; for it is incumbent upon 
both judge and referee to protect the 
interests of the bankrupt. 

“The idea that creditors must be al- 
lowed to choose a trustee to liquidate 
the estate is erroneous. Federal receiv- 
ers of banks have, in the main, been very 
efficient and singularly free from criti- 
cism; yet bank creditors have no voice 
in the appointment of a receiver. I see 
very little basic difference between the 
two types of receivership, since both are 
administered under national acts.” 

“But,” I asked, “what prevents the 
adoption of such a plan?” 

The lawyer gazed fondly on a full- 
length portrait of Daniel Webster that 
adorned the wall of his spacious office, 
and after a little while turned and ut- 
tered the word, “Politics!” 


—S 





Nez Percé Harvest 


By H. W. WuickKeER 


The religion of wheat 


HE Chinook is spring’s first whis- 

per to the frozen wheat hills of 

the West. A balmy breeze from 
the Pacific drifts up the canyons of the 
Columbia and the Snake and rises to a 
broad, high plateau on the southern end 
of the Idaho Panhandle, a prairie 
walled in by the Bitter Roots and the 
rugged ridges of the Salmon River 
country. The snow melts overnight. 
Rain sheets down. Rolling, treeless hills 
loom darkly in the mist. Buds burst on 
poplars around ranch houses and barns. 
Colts frolic after their mares. April 
brings wild flowers on every hillside. 
Gang plows open furrows in the stub- 
ble. This prairie was once dotted with 
the tepees of old Chief Joseph and his 
Nez Percé. 

The Nez Percé Prairie is wheat land 
now. Other crops would doubtless 
thrive in its soil and climate; but the 
Nez Percé rancher, more typically 
Western than any other, looks with un- 
mitigated contempt upon the garden 
plots and details of diversification. His 
agricultural viewpoint is one of broad 
acres and vast production limited al- 
most exclusively to wheat. A field of 
less than a hundred and sixty acres 
would seriously cramp his style. To 
stretch, take a full breath, or turn 
around, he needs at least a section of 


land. He has many horses, much ma- 
chinery; and the routine of his daily 
life, from the morning when the first 
wild rose blooms in a canyon brake, 
through to the first snowflake of winter, 
has more of the spectacular in it than 
any other walk of Western life. 


HE sun shines through the harvest 
‘Lio with searing intensity. I have 
a suitcase and a roll of blankets, and I 
am waiting in a railroad station far up 
the Clearwater canyon, where a few 
homes cluster round an elevator and a 
store. A fat Nez Percé buck loiters in 
the shade of a cottonwood. Two squaws 
waddle off toward a colony of tepees. 
A tall figure under a Stetson strides my 
way, his teeth flashing against his tan as 
he calls out a greeting the more affec- 
tionate for his profanity. I grasp a cal- 
loused hand. 

“Hello, Floyd!” I say, and refer to 
a recent exchange of telegrams we have 
had. 

“Sure glad to see you, old man,” he 
returns in crisp monosyllables. “Sort of 
figured you couldn’t stay away. Been 
counting on you to tend separator on the 
combine. Well, we better be heading up 
toward the Prairie.” 

His dusty sedan comes to rest on a 
cable ferry—a freak of navigation seen 
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only on Western rivers. The ferry-man 
steers at an angle in the blue swirl of 
current, and the rush of water slides his 
craft along her cables toward a landing 
under the great bluffs just ahead. High 
above us, from the elevator to a distant 
point on the opposite rim of the canyon, 
are other cables. They belong to a tram- 
way. I know that its steel baskets will 
soon be laden with sacks of wheat. 

Floyd is a reckless driver. We skid 
around hairpin turns and figure-eights, 
a cloud of ochre dust trailing behind us 
and marking our course up the canyon 
wall. Suddenly the brakes screech, 
bringing us to a halt where the narrow 
road bends sharply round a point fifteen 
hundred feet sheer above the river. A 
pinto pony and a spring wagon bar fur- 
ther progress. The Indian driver and 
his squaw grin, not much concerned. 
Two races codperate in shelving the 
wagon on the rocks. Floyd eases the 
sedan by, scarce a yard from the brink. 
We shake Billy Limping Bear’s hand 
and wish him luck fishing in the hills. 
Billy grunts complacently, nips the 
flank of his pinto with a quirt and rattles 
on. 

Another roar from the motor. We 
rise more than two thousand feet above 
the river in eleven miles. Floyd’s mind 
is on the harvest. 

“Got most of the old gang back this 
year,” he says. “Old Jake, Andy and a 
young fellow up from the University to 
look after the header. Grain almost 
ready. Got upwards of five sections 
lined up, including my own—and more 
in prospect if we can get to it. Looks like 
a good run. Want you to spend the rest 
of the week tuning up the combine. Sure 
needs it.” 

We reminisce over other harvests we 
have had together. We race up a gulch, 


through a forest of second growth bull 
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and yellow pine. We labor over the last 
rampart of the canyon; and the gold of 
the Nez Percé wheat hills tosses against 
the blue of the sky, their backs glossy, 
their crests aflame with the light of a 
setting sun. The afterglow is fading into 
dusk when we turn into a familiar lane. 


Loyp and his men swathe out the 
Frarse field and stack wheat hay for 
the horses. I overhaul the combine’s 
forty-five horsepower motor, rebabbitt 
countless bearings, lace belts and make 
no end of adjustments. It is Sunday 
and, grimy and greasy, I am down in the 
feeder, screwing the last new tooth into 
the cylinder. Just outside, there is an 
explosion like that of a pistol. I glance 
out. Old Jake has forty feet of supple, 
braided rawhide in his hand, his eye ona 
pebble about that distance off. 

Cocking his Stetson back over his 
mane of white hair, he squints and says: 


‘“Lookit, son.” 


The whip uncoils, its lash streaking 
out. There is another explosion, and 
the pebble bounds out of an upheaval 
of dust. 

“You see,” he drawls, “when I get 
so’st I can hit like that, I know the 
ho’ses are waitin’, and the wheat’s shat- 
terin’ dry. Hundred in the shade right 
now. We make the first round tomor- 
row—if you’ve got that rig ready.” 

Dawn. The rig to which Old Jake re- 
ferred is a combine harvester. Its name, 
a Western localism, comes from the fact 
that it combines 2 threshing separator 
with a header about twice the size of 
that of an ordinary Eastern binder. It 
cuts, threshes and sacks grain in one 
process. Our combine is an eleven-ton 
Juggernaut drawn by thirty-two horses 
hitched in five teams of six each to a 
succession of whiffle-trees on a heavy 
chain known as a “hitch,” and led by the 
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two most veteran and least tempera- 
mental, a roan and a bay. 

These horses are Old Jake’s immedi- 
ate concern—he is the “skinner,” for no 
one on the Nez Percé “drives” horses, 
he “skins” them. Old Jake is perched on 
a little seat projecting out over the first 
team of six abreast. He has one line 
reaching to the bits of the leaders—one 
line for thirty-two horses, and he needs 
no more—unless it be the explosive ret- 
ribution coiled up in the rawhide beside 
him. Floyd is seated on a table on the 
port side of the separator. He sews sacks 
with a sabre-like needle six inches long, 
a task for only the most nimble and en- 
during fingers. Andy stands beside him. 
Andy is the “sack-jig.” As the grain 
pours out of the twin mouths of the ele- 
vator, he must jig and wrestle and pum- 
mel more than two bushels of it into 
the sack, catch the sack by the ears when 
it is full, and set it between Floyd’s 
knees, Andy’s herculean wrists will deal 
with perhaps a thousand such sacks be- 
fore the day ends. Our college youth, 
an English major already nicknaned 
“Red,” and just learning to swear flor- 
idly, has taken his position on the top 
deck of the separator before a wheel 
which resembles the steering wheel of 
a ship. A turn of this wheel raises or 
lowers the header in the grain. Red is 
the “header-puncher.” I am stationed 
directly behind him, on the bridge be- 
tween the twin levers of the leveling de- 
vice and beside the long brake arm. 

The leveling device is of vast impor- 
tance on the Nez Percé Prairie. The 
hills are too steep for the ordinary 
wagon, binder or tractor common to 
the wheat belts of Kansas or the Da- 
kotas. Since a combine must have a spe- 
cial adaptability to a Nez Percé slope, 
it is mounted on three wheels, one in 
front, two on either side in the rear, 
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bull-wheels twenty inches wide, six feet 
in diameter and equipped with huge 
brakes. The leveling device, gear-driven 
by the motor when not in neutral, raises 
or lowers the right stern wheel, adjust- 
ing the combine to any angle up to forty- 
five degrees, and keeping the separator 
level. Such a mechanism makes it possi- 
ble for a combine to cruise over hills 
where no wagon or other conveyance 
with fixed axles may go. While I have 
general supervision over the operation 
of the machine, I spend most of my time 
at the levers when we are in motion. If 
I find it necessary for some reason, per- 
haps a tangle of green grain, to drop 
down to the header, the “header 
puncher,” our scholarly collegian, at- 
tends to leveling and braking for me. 

I start the motor and throw the sepa- 
rator in gear. There is a hum of machin- 
ery, then an “O.K.” to old Jake which 
he transmits to his thirty-two horses. 
We lurch forward a few yards and stop. 
The response from the horses is too un- 
even for such a critical “skinner” as Old 
Jake. A big sorrel is lazy, a bay fretful 
because of a horsefly. Floyd winks up at 
me. Old Jake’s lash darts out to detonate 
where the fly was and perilously near a 

flank. A propitiatory oath from 
Old Jake, and we have a team; and we 
move out to the first half-section. 

The header swings into chin-high 
grain, cutting a twenty-foot swath. I 
watch the heads tremble like wounded 
things, fall back on the web, and rise 
lifelessly to the feeder. A snarl from the 
cylinder. The first dust of the harvest 
envelops us. The first sack is sewed, the 
first group of five sacks sent down the 
chute to the stubble. 

Fifteen minutes later, Old Jake calls 
a halt, muttering something about the 
horses being green. Sweat drips from 
their bellies as he moves among them, 
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fondling their muzzles, calling each by 
name, and soothing them with oaths 
that only a prairie horse can understand 
and fully evaluate. Old Jake loves his 
horses. They love him. 

The first round—another halt. I am 
busy with the grease-gun. The second 
round, and it is noon. We unhitch, each 
of us taking charge of a string of six or 
more; and, mounting, we ride to the 
water-troughs, where the bits are 
slipped. Soon we are tying the horses 
up at the feed-racks and breaking bun- 
dles of wheat-hay, during which “The 
Missus” calls from the ranch house. 

We crowd round a tub and plunge 
our faces into its cooling waters. Half 
respectable, we troop in to a table 
heaped high with soda biscuits, roast 
beef, mashed potatoes, green vegetables 


_ and thick creamy pies; and our appetites 


are those of wolves. The hired girl is 
quick to observe Red’s fraternity man- 
ners. Andy nudges me with a sly wink. 
Red blushes. I know that he will face a 
storm of banter later. I wonder if he 
can take it. We file out, full to the gills. 
I have a glimpse of a kitchen sink piled 
high with dishes, a reminder that “The 
Missus” has her harvest labors too; 
three times a day for perhaps sixty days 
she will minister to our hunger, 
such a sink and never once protest. 
Round after round, through swelter- 
ing heat we go, our faces black, coated 
with dust and smut, our eyes smarting 
and tears running; but we are happy, 
cutting ever deeper into grain. This 
wheat averages forty bushels to the 
acre. Nothing exceptional. I recall 
cuttings that have averaged fifty bush- 
els over a section. The Nez Percé soil 
is deep, from fifty to a thousand feet, 
a rich volcanic ash, the West’s most fer- 
tile farm land. These hills have yielded 
such crops for a generation and more, 


and their productivity, unaided by fer- 
tilization, has not lessened. I marvel as 
the separator hums beneath me. 


UNsET—azure diffused in crimson 
and cadmium. We are tired, stiff 

and sore. We strew harness behind our 
horses. We curry them down while they 
munch hay at the racks. We gorge our- 
selves with heavy food. Night floats 
like a vapor over the Prairie. Andy sits 
silently smoking his pipe. One by one 
we saunter away to the stacks, unroll 
our blankets and lie down in the sweet 
smelling hay. 

Andy makes his bed near mine. 

“Had a good day to start things off,” 
he says, yawning and settling back in 
his blankets. “Knocked out more than 
forty acres and a good seven hundred 
sacks.” 

“Never saw better wheat, Andy.” 


“Nope,” he agrees, yawning again. 


-“But that’s the hell of it. We’re on 


Floyd’s land now. He’s like all the 
other ranchers, since 1929—putting 
wheat in the sack for about half of what 
it costs to grow it.” 

“But why do they do it?” I reply. 

Andy philosophizes: “I was in the 
artillery during the War. We had all 
kinds in our outfit, and we did all sorts 
of jobs. We did ’em because they was 
our jobs. Same here. Wheat’s our job, 
profit or no profit. Wheat’s our reli- 
gion; we grow it for the growing, and 
harvest it for the harvest. Comes spring 
—hills all bare. We get out the gang 
plows, the harrows, the drills. Pretty 
soon the hills are green, wheat a-wav- 
ing; then it’s heading, and next it’s 
turning. It’s our life. Gets into our 
blood—that’s why. Don’t think I could 
live through a winter, if I didn’t hear 
Old Jake cussing his horses through the 
harvest.” 
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I console him with the thought that 
times are getting better, now that 
Roosevelt’s in. There is no reply. 

“Andy—?” 

Utter silence. I hear Old Jake snor- 
ing on a neighboring stack. I listen to 
the sleepy munching of the horses. I 
gaze up at the stars, their light the pure 
cold light of diamonds. They are gone 
in a final yawn. When next I open my 
eyes, Andy and the rest—even Red 
himself—are among the horses, and 
there are sounds of currying and har- 
nessing. 

An uneventful week. We make the 
final round in Floyd’s wheat, leav- 
ing nothing but stubble. The hills were 
not so steep there—a good place to 
break the horses in, get used to each 
other, and train Red in his duties at the 
header wheel. By Saturday afternoon 
we have moved over to a section along 
the canyon. Floyd calls it a week. 

There are a pump and barrel of water 
in the machine shed. Here we treat our- 
selves to the positive luxury of a bath. 
After supper, we welcome “The Mis- 
sus” to our company; and piling into 
the sedan we drive to Nez Percé, a 
lively little wheat town. One of our 
gang is missing. 

“Where’s Red?” grumbles Old Jake. 

“You would ask that,” quips Andy 
in the tone of one who understands hu- 
man nature. 

Since Red takes his literature and 
gsthetics seriously enough to parade 
them, it occurs to me that he is discours- 
ing upon The Faerie Queene to a lass 
who, while subject to healthy animal 
urges, is too much of a coquette to ap- 
pear bored—hoping, doubtless, that a 
scimitar moon will render our academic 
“header-puncher” human before a night 
intended for romance is gone. We dis- 
miss Red from our minds. There’s a 
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speakeasy where something more sub- 
stantial than three per cent brew may 
be had. After that, we wander over to a 
crowded dance hall, and we are cava- 
liers to “The Missus,” who is having 
the time of her life as we take turns 
whirling her away through the throng. 

Monday morning brings the throb 
of the motor, the drone of the separa- 
tor; and again we are the heart of a 
cloud of harvest dust, encircling the 
hump of a hill, the gears of the leveling 
device grinding incessantly. As we take 
a steep declivity, I throw my weight on 
the long brake arm, which alone keeps 
tons of machine off our loitering horses. 
Down ina hollow, the hitch grows taut; 
and that phalanx of horses charges up 
the incline of another wheat citadel, 
their mighty shoulders thrown against 
thirty-two collars, straining in their 
traces, dragging us after them—urged 
on by Old Jake’s calm, sympathetic 
voice. Floyd’s hands play like light 
over the mouth of a sack. Full sacks 
slide regularly down the chute in groups 
of five. Up—and up! Horses dripping, 
lathered white where the harness rubs. 
In moments such as this, one joins Old 
Jake in a love of horses. At the top we 
pause. I shut the motor off. Two hun- 
dred yards below, where the wheat land 
breaks into the scab-rock of the first 
canyon palisade, there is an abrupt and 
dangerous turn. Old Jake, Floyd and I 
wade through the wheat to this point, 
examining every foot of earth. We say 
nothing. We dread this turn in the first 
round as we have dreaded it in past 
years. 

We wander out of the wheat to the 
brink, startling a blue grouse. A metallic 
whirr of wings traces his flight out over 
the canyon. The scene is breath-taking, 
beautiful even to us who are thinking of 
the harvest and of danger. 
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Half a mile down, the white water of 
rapids trails away in an emerald flow. 
Beyond, over that noble rent of earth, 
the forested foothills of the Bitter 
Roots rise to granite crags and quartz 
peaks. The eye searches infinitely into 
distance. Here the world is big, on a 
scale heroic; and in perspective we are 
insects. 

Old Jake waxes poetic. “Floyd,” he 
muses, “I like to stand here and just 
look and look. Ain’t she deep? Hell, 
you could ketch a sheep by the hind legs 
here and heave ’im two miles.” 

“Horses all right, Jake?” says Floyd. 

“Never been better, Boss.” 

“Think we'd better try that turn?” 

“Sure—sure,” Old Jake laughs, 
“we'll make it.” 

We retrace our steps in silence. Old 
Jake rubs the nose of a leader. He 
climbs back to his seat. I give the fly- 
wheel of the motor a turn. We start 
down. The back of Red’s neck grows 
white through its dust as we near the 
turn. Red never flinches. Suddenly I 
like Red. The leaders pause where last 
we stood, each equine ear sensitive to 
Old Jake’s voice. Thirty-two horses 
swing up to the right. One tug of a line 
and a soothing oath, and they are again 
in grain with never a jerk or a lurch. 
A jerk or a lurch would have meant 
disaster too fearful to contemplate. We 
draw away. I take my first breath of 
relief as we pass out of the danger zone. 
It is a hundred and ten in the shade, but 
there is gooseflesh on my face and fore- 
arms. No word is spoken. 


HREE days pass—three days of the 
strange, robust intimacy and friend- 
ship of the harvest. Man and beast, we 
are a crew absorbed in action; and thus 
absorbed, those three days are to us 
routine and commonplace, though the 
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least of them, judged in perspective, 
holds more danger, more thrills of true 
adventure than any of us might find on 
an ancient sailing ship voyaging seven 
times around the earth. Our faces are 
gaunt, tanned to a leathern brown. The 
sun has cooked the last ounce of fat from 
our sinew. Arteries and veins are net- 
work on our forearms and wrists, as are 
arteries and veins network on the legs 
and shoulders of the horses we now re- 
gard almost as ourselves. “The Missus” 
and the hired-girl are established in a 
portable cook-shack on a flat of stubble 
near the lower end of the section. Floyd 
has hired a teamster to haul us water. 
We bed on straw at night. We are vora- 
cious at the table. From dawn till dusk 
we are relentless in the harvest. 

Each round cuts twenty feet deeper 
into a coppice of heavy-headed grain, 
but such a swath is little against a section 
of land. We push on to the limit of our 


- endurance and that of our horses. There 


are other sections ahead. It is the after- 
noon of the fourth day. The air is sultry, 
stifling. Not a wheat head sways. 

We breathe our horses on the sum- 
mit of a lofty eminence which, else- 
where, would be called a mountain. Off 
westward around Lewiston, where the 
Snake and the Clearwater have their 
confluence, white clouds are piling up 
and trailing blue shadows over the first 
fringes of the Prairie. There is a faint 
rumble of thunder. The least semblance 
of a breeze cools our cheeks, stirs in the 
chaff at our feet and waves over the 


n. 
“Looks like rain,” I say to Floyd. 
Floyd answers nothing. Old Jake 

calls to his horses. Andy’s strong wrists 

jolt grain solidly into a sack. Red takes 
the header wheel. 

An hour later we halt at the end 
of the round. Clouds fill the western 
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heavens. They are darker now, bril- 
liantly rimmed with silver as the sun 
drops behind them. Lightning forks 
through a cumulous mass. The breeze 
freshens after a reverberation of 
thunder. 

Floyd studies the weather. We are 
silent. 

At last I venture: “Think we ought 
to try another round, Floyd?” 

“What you think about it, Jake?” 
says Floyd. 

Old Jake bites half a moon out of a 
plug of tobacco and tosses it down to 
Andy, after which each of us gets his 
turn at it. 

“J dunno,” he muses. “Storm a 
comin’. Might hit us. Then again, it 
might shift no’th. A wettin’ won’t do 
us no harm. Look at that wheat. Never 
seen wheat so dry. Rain comes, it’ll 
shatter out’n them heads like shot. Hate 
to lose it. Think we’d better take a 
chance, and go as far’s we can—I’m 
willin’.” 

“How about it, men?” says Floyd. 

Our “O.K.” is unanimous. 

“All right, Jake,” Floyd decides 
doubtfully. 

The grandeur and sweep of an ap- 
proaching thunder storm on the Prairie! 
The castles, cities and fortresses of myth 
change form in a growing tumult miles 
above. Light pierces walls of mist. The 
voice of thunder is ominous. 

The horses move more briskly now. 
The air is moist and sweet, free of smut. 
We lumber over the brow of our high- 
est hill and start down, the header deep 
in grain. The first raindrop spatters on 
my hand as I throw my weight on the 
brake arm. I gaze over the backs of our 
horses, banked on the hitch below, re- 
sponsive to Old Jake’s voice, slowly 
swinging up-slope in the turn. I am 
thinking of a menace worse than rain, 


against which Old Jake has but one line 
to the bits of the leaders. 

Suddenly there is a deafening thun- 
derclap just above. I see a swirl of 
murk driven over the hilltops. A pellet 
of ice bounds off the boards at my feet. 

“It’s coming, boys!” cries Floyd. 
“She’s got hail in her!” 

Instantly we halt. I set the brakes, 
shut off the motor, and leap for the tool- 
box. Floyd is there before me. Each of 
us grabs » shovel. Frantically we dig 
pits in the earth before the bull-wheels 
until they settle down. Red is still at his 
header wheel, a little lost, otherwise 
imperturbable. 

A flurry of raindrops, a sudden gale 
and the wheat is flat. 

“Whoa, Bess—steady, Dick,” I hear 
Old Jake’s voice. 

A missile of ice the size of a walnut 
hurtles down. I envision a stampede of 
screaming horses—a tangle of flesh and 
harness on the hitch. In a flash I seem 
to see a crazy lurch from our harvest 
Juggernaut as it turns over and bounds 
down upon them, the whole gathering 
momentum for the brink of the canyon 
still but a short distance below. 

But Old Jake walks along his string, 
muttering curses, slapping the sides of 
his horses, caressing their muzzles. 
They stand like figures of bronze. A 
barrage of hail beats mercilessly upon 
their backs. “Steady, Dick!” urges Old 
Jake, clutching a rein. “Goddam you, 
Bess! There—there, Pete. Nothin’ to 
it—nothin’ to it, Nance!” 

Caught by the spell of his voice, we 
rush to the separate teams of the string. 

“Get away from them ho’ses, you 
panicky fools!” he roars, “Whoa, 
Nance—whoap. Steady Dick, you hel- 
lion.” 

We dodge back, through sheeting 
rain and hail. A streak of lightning 
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detonates nearby, its light blinding, its 
crash deafening. When next I open my 
eyes, I see distended nostrils and white- 
eyed equine terror. Old Jake’s sodden 
Stetson droops over his stern, grizzled 
visage. His voice rises above the rever- 
beration echoing down the canyon. Not 
a movement from the horses. Old Jake 
is supreme. I could weep for joy. 

Then minutes later the sun shines 
through. The hail is white over many 
acres of headless grain and broken straw. 
Old Jake passes his plug of tobacco 
around. We unhitch the horses. We 
swing upon the backs of our mounts. 
We ride in silence to the feed racks and 
cook-shack. There are times when 
horses and men arrive at an understand- 
ing of each other that makes words 
redundant. 


ARTH and wheat are dry. It is the 
E afternoon of the second day after 
the storm. We have trouble ahead. 
Where the hills enfold a hollow, I drop 
down to the header to poke a tangle of 
grain up the web to the feeder, thinking 
that Red will attend to the leveling de- 
vice. Red does, but Red gets the same 
sort of fever a hunter sometimes has 
when he sees his first deer curvet 
through the brush. It is a nasty spot for 
even a veteran. Red shifts the lever the 
wrong way. Instead of leveling, the 
gears grind the separator over. There 
is a shout. I leap away instinctively. We 
miss an upset by a miracle, due perhaps 
to the fact that chains and belts ball up 
and stall the motor. We are out of com- 
mission indefinitely. 

Never have I seen any one so dis- 
consolate as Red! He is speechless with 
shame. Floyd and I survey the damage. 
Two steel shafts are grotesquely 
twisted. Precious time is lost and poor 
Red wishes he were dead. 
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“Well, men,” says Floyd, quite cas- 
ually, “guess you’d better unhitch the 
horses and take ’em to the racks.” 

Floyd and I hold a consultation. 

“Probably have to send to Spokane 
for two new shafts,” he says. “That 
may take a week—hell, ain’t it, to be 
laid up now.” 

“I’m beastly sorry, Floyd!” Red 
chokes. 

“What you sorry about?” Floyd de- 
mands, smiling and nudging me as Red 
turns away. “It’s not your fault—it’s 
mine. I was crazy to rush things in a 

place like this—” 

“Besides, Red,” I interrupt, “I had 
no business down there on the header. 
It’s my fault.” 

“No siree!” grunts Old Jake, un- 

hooking a tug. “I’m shoulderin’ the 
blame. I oughter had sense enough to 
stop the ho’ses. I’m al’a ys gettin’ you 
in a mess like this, Floyd.” 
. “Say, Red, this ain’t nothing,” Andy 
breaks in, chin deep in prevarication. 
“Same thing happened a dozen times 
last season—sure enough.” 

I suppress a laugh. Our first concern 
is on Red should feel badly. Red is 


“F “loyd,” he decides, “I guess I ought 
to quit.” 

“You quit?” cries Floyd, thunder- 
struck. “Hell, kid, you’re the best 
header-puncher I ever had. If I ain’t 
paying you enough, say so; and I’ll give 
you more.” 

There are tears of gratitude in Red’s 

eyes. He swears frightfully to keep 
re blubbering. 

“Floyd,” I suggest, as the men leave 
with the horses, “I can use a lathe. 
There might be one in Nez Percé.” 

“There is,” he approves. “We'll pull 
this mess apart and see what you can 
do.” 
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We take possession of a machine shop 
in Nez Percé. I beat a white-hot shaft 
into shape on the anvil. We put it in a 
lathe. It is midnight when we are done. 

It is far past midnight when we re- 
turn to the combine. We work with 
wrenches and flashlights through the 
remainder of the night, laughing our 
exhaustion away. Dawn is breaking 
when we approach the straw piles be- 
hind the cook-shack. We drag three 
sleepy mortals from their blankets. 

“One hell of a gang!” cries Floyd 
boisterously. “Here we are, ready to go 
again—and not a horse harnessed.” 

We scrub the grease and grime from 
our faces and hands. We fill up on ham 
and eggs and soda biscuits. The horses 
are again on the hitch. Red takes his 
post at the header wheel. 

“O.K., Jake!” I call. The header 
takes its twenty-foot toll of the wheat 
heads. Floyd’s needle flashes over the 
mouth of a sack. The dust of the harvest 
rises about us. 


ucust. September. Red leaves for 
A his senior year in the University, 
from whence he will come forth with 
the golden key of Phi Beta Kappa. His 
place is taken by a man from the Walla 
Walla country. October, and more than 
sixty days of the harvest are behind us. 
We have left stubble of more than three 
thousand acres. We have sacked 120,000 
bushels of prairie gold. 

The mornings are frosty. A red sun 
sinks in the western haze. We make our 
last round of the season. I see the com- 
bine standing on the skyline of a hill, 
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Brobdingnagian, out of all proportion 
in the afterglow. 

I say good-bye to “The Missus” in 
the morning. She tells me that Floyd 
will start the men at fall plowing and 
seeding, then he will take her to the 
California beaches for the winter. She 
is tired, happy. All of us are tired and 
happy. } 

I shake hands with Andy and Old 
Jake. I take one last look at the horses. 
I seem to be leaving home. 

Floyd drives me over to a point on 
the canyon rim, where men are sending 
wheat down the tramway. I throw my 
roll of blankets into one of the steel 
baskets and climb in on top of it. 

Floyd reaches up and grips my hand. 
“Coming back next season?” he asks. 

“What you think?” I reply. 

“You'll be here.” 

The baskets are moving out over the 
pine tops of the first canyon brake. An 
instant later I look two thousand feet 
down into the river. The elevator is 
like a toy house in playland below. The 
baskets sway on the cables, as in other 
years when myself and others have 
made this departure from the Prairie. 
There is the thrill of winged flight 
about it. For me it is the grand climax 
of the season. Smoothly my basket 
slides down the incline the cables make 
in empty space. I am at the elevator. 

I wait a little while. There is a distant 
whistle. I board a canyon “rattler.” I 
watch river and bluffs go by. I know 
that life will never go into a total slump 
as long as there are men and wheat on 
prairies like the Nez Percé. 





Shelter for America 


By CuesLa C. SHERLOCK 


Our biggest and most important industry, despite the New 
Deal, is still in woeful need of attention 


orEAU had a way of exploding 

| thoughts with devastating effect. 
It was as if a hand grenade had 
obliterated Verdun. Long before the 


Civil War he had this to say: 


I think that I speak within bounds when I 
say that, though the birds of the air have their 
nests, and the foxes their holes, and the sav- 
ages their wigwams, in modern civilized so- 
ciety not more than one-half of the families 
own a shelter. In the large towns and cities, 
where civilization especially prevails, the num- 
ber of those who own a shelter is a very small 
fraction of the whole. . . . It is evident that 
the savage owns his shelter because it costs so 
little, while the civilized man hires his com- 
monly because he can not afford to own it; nor 
can he, in the long run, any better afford to 
hire... . 

But how happens it that he who is said to 
enjoy these things is so commonly a poor civi- 
lized man, while the savage is rich as a savage? 
If it is asserted that civilization is a real ad- 
vance in the condition of man—and I think 
that it is . . . it must be shown that it has 
produced better dwellings without making 
them more costly; and the cost of a thing is 
the amount of what I will call life which is 
required to be exchanged for it, immediately 
or in the long run. 

The problem of shelter has been the 
most backward of all the major ques- 
tions confronting the nation in the past 
eight decades. As Thoreau stated it, so 
it remains to this day. A fact stands out: 


the percentage of home ownership has 
steadily declined each and every decade 
since 1850. There have been no upturns 
in the curve in all those years. 

Can it be that the desire for a home 
of one’s own is disappearing from the 
category of our paramount wants? Do 
we have less per capita wealth than we 
had eighty-three years ago? Is less land 


_ available for home-making? Do we lack 


skilled labor to erect our houses for us? 
Is there such a serious shortage of 
building materials as to render home- 
building on a large scale impossible? 
Has the famed American standard of 
living been elevated to such a point that 
any possibility of owning a home is per- 
manently destroyed? 

Money has had a great deal to do 
with this situation, but not in the way 
one might suppose. We have had 
plenty of money for home-ownership, 
but it has been diverted from this use. 
The national wealth has increased fif- 
teen times since 1850, three times as 
fast as the population. The per capita 
wealth has jumped from $480 (taxable 
wealth) in 1850 to $3,800 in 1930. 
Wealth in terms of materials available 
has increased at a much faster rate as 
human productivity has been multiplied 
by machinery. 
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Thoreau’s laborer bought an eight- 
hundred-dollar house. His daily wage 
was one dollar and Thoreau estimated 
that it would take him from ten to fif- 
teen years, even if he had no family 
(half of his working lifetime), to pay 
for it. The cost and the amount of the 
daily wage have changed, but it still re- 
quires from ten to fifteen years of any 
wage-earner’s time to pay for a house, 
whether he saves up in advance and 
pays cash, or buys on the instalment 

lan 


In the main, our financing facilities 
are just as cumbersome and antiquated 
as they were in 1850. Easy credit of 
present-day sorts may come in the 
friendly guise of helpfulness, but too 
often it turns out to be otherwise. A 
smal] down payment and a friendly pat 
on the back may turn out to be a kick in 
the pants with a staggering load of high 
interest charges, premiums, fines, fees, 
dues and renewal charges added to the 
monthly burden. 

Our mortgage laws are woefully out 
of date, running far back of Mr. Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. That fact is re- 
sponsible for much of the trouble. It is 
true that our statutes have nibbled away 
at the main portion of real property 
law, but the central kernel of the an- 
cient theory concerning the sale of real 
property remains intact. Some progress 
has been made in every other human ac- 
tivity that converges in the market 
place, but the acquisition of a home has 
been forced to conform to a set of rules 
farther out of date than the tallow can- 
dle or the ox team. We have not geared 
mortgage-financing to the times in 
which we live, and that failure accounts 
in large measure for the steady decline 
in home-ownership. 

Vast amounts of capital are available 
to finance the sale of chattels. Why? Be- 
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cause the law has caught the spirit of 
the market place and has so framed its 
regulations as to encourage the entrance 
of capital into that field. All you have 
to do is sign a note and a chattel mort- 
gage. The whole transaction is handled 
by the salesman who took your order, 
and you seldom even know who fur- 
nished the money to finance you. If you 
fail to live up to your agreement to 
make regular payments the seller will 
take the article purchased away from 
you—“repossess it”—and you have no 
recourse worth mentioning. 

The whole crux of the matter rests 
on the fundamental attitude of the law 
towards the two transactions. In the 
case of the sale of a chattel, the law’s at- 
titude is that the seller must be pro- 
tected to the last ditch; it throws all of 
its safeguards around him—therefore 
capital is attracted. The exact reverse is 
true of the law’s attitude in the sale of 
real estate; it throws the weight of its 
protection around the buyer. He must 
be protected in his “homestead rights,” 
and even though he defaults on his first 
payment, periods of redemption delay 
the ability of the seller to recover his 
property anywhere from six months to 
three years, depending upon the juris- 
diction. This makes capital timid; it is 
the reason why the real estate mortgage 
debt is divided into several portions to 
spread the risk, whereas the chattel 
mortgage debt is generally in one lump, 
covered by one instrument and one cost. 

One of the wonders of our business 
history is that home-ownership has done 
so well under such an antiquated and 
expensive system as this. How many 
automobiles could have been sold dur- 
ing the past twenty years if it had been 
necessary to finance their purchase on 
the same terms as real estate? The sagac- 
ity of the building materials industry, 
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the realtors, the bankers themselves— 
indeed all who depend primarily upon 
the home for a market—is seriously im- 
peached by a mere statement of the 
situation. 

Capital, by flitting in and out the 
small residential field, has been the 
principal cause of periodic residential 
building booms. These booms, contrary 
to general opinion, have not been due to 
irregular demand on the part of the 
public, The demand for homes is regu- 
lar, orderly and constant. It has a direct 
relation to population growth and can 
be accurately gauged. It isn’t the de- 
mand that has been irregular; the ir- 
regularity has been in the flow of capi- 
tal to meet that demand. 

Finance must recognize that it has 
a duty to perform, which is to provide 
an orderly flow of credit in the small 
residential field. It must stop rendering 
merely lip service to the virtues of home- 
ownership, and actually provide the 
means by which an increasing percent- 
age of our family population may be- 
come home-owners. But finance can not 
be expected to do it all, or to do much of 
anything until our archaic legalistic the- 
ory concerning the sale of real estate is 
junked, and a new one set up more in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. The 
ideal towards which finance and the law 
must work is: (1) a uniform system of 
mortgage laws throughout the States; 
(2) reduction of periods of redemption 
toa minimum consistent with fair rights 
to both seller and buyer; (3) the elimi- 
nation of the second and lesser mort- 
gages entirely, and the merging of the 
mortgage debt in one instrument; (4) 
the entire elimination of the short-term 
mortgage and the adoption of a fifteen- 
year, monthly amortized mortgage cov- 
ering seventy-five to eighty-five per cent 
of the purchase price; and (5) the elim- 


ination of high-rate, speculative in- 
terest charges and the substitution there- 
for, as a national policy, of low-rate, 
non-speculative charges. 


N 1926, the last normal building year 
I we had, the construction industry as 
a whole paid out a total labor bill in 
excess of three billion dollars. In 
ordinary building years, it is the key in- 
dustry so far as the absorption of food- 
stuffs, raw materials and labor is con- 
cerned. It would seem, then, that any 
attempt to get back to national prosper- 
ity should start here. 

The building industry itself has not 
progressed in the past eighty years to 
much better advantage than finance or 
the law. It has grown by main strength 
and awkwardness. It has organized it- 
self almost wholly in the direction of 
commercial and public works construc- 
tion, and has passed by the small resi- 


‘dential field as if it were a poor relation. 


Yet the ups and downs in residential 
construction have been the tail that 
wagged the whole building dog. If 
there was activity in that field, the indus- 
try as a whole experienced a good year. 

Finance has been attracted to com- 
mercial construction because ways and 
means have been found to eliminate 
many of the evils surrounding small 
house construction. An apartment hous- 
ing a number of families can be con- 
structed in one operation and the profit 
taken in one lump. The device of a bond 
issue to facilitate financing has been 
worked out in the case of the larger 
project, while it does not apply to 
smaller, individual units. Costs of con- 
struction, materials and the like, are 
better controlled in the case of a central- 
ized unit than on scattered, unrelated 
units. Higher standards of inspection 


are maintained. 
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Yet this is a short-sighted policy and 
has operated over the years to bring 
about a greatly restricted market. It has 
tended to force larger numbers of our 
family population into rented quarters. 
Not the least of the fault has rested with 
the building materials industry. It has, 
in many respects, been the most back- 
ward segment in the whole chain. In an 
age when a great volume of business 
transacted has been on the partial pay- 
ment plan, it has made little effort to 
provide credit on that basis and thereby 
actually compete for the family dollar. 
It has sat by and permitted new family 
wants to be built up by new industries 
almost solely on the basis of easy and 
attractive credit. 

From a merchandising standpoint it 
has been old-fogy. It has clung to the 
lumber-yard ideal of selling its products. 
It has made it as hard as possible for the 
small home-builder to secure the neces- 
sary materials with which to erect his 
domicile. He has had to buy his lumber 
and roofing materials at one place, his 
hardware at another, his plaster, cement 
and lime at another, and his paint, var- 
nish and glass at yet another. In a day 
when the department store idea of mer- 
chandising was universally more and 
more applied to every other industry, 
this one sat down and waited for the 
prospective smal] home-builder to beat 
a path to its several doors. 

This gave the jerry-builder his golden 
opportunity. He provided easy credit, 


and he assembled the house and made“ 


it attractive enough to pass muster. He 
saved the purchaser trouble, yet both 
the purchaser and the building materi- 
als industry paid down their noses. The 
purchaser bought a white elephant, and 
the building materials industry lost in 
tonnage, in profit and in prestige. It 
would seem that consolidation of groups 


of manufacturers producing the materi- 
als necessary for a complete house must 
take place, or else fabricators who do not 
manufacture but who assemble houses 
will appear in the field. Economic neces- 
sity is the mother of trade movements 
as well as of invention. 

We have in this country approxi- 
mately 29,000,000 families. At least 
45.6 per cent of these families own their 
homes, or are buying them. We may set 
aside, therefore, 12,825,000 families as 
not being immediate prospects for new 
housing; however, 16,175,000 families 
remain that have never achieved home- 
ownership. Not all these families can be 
committed to that programme—but it 
should be possible to raise home-owner- 
ship to eighty per cent within ten years, 
if concentrated effort towards this end 
were made by finance, the building in- 
dustry and business generally. This 
means an addition of 10,150,000 
families. 

If this were done within ten years— 
and it is a problem by no means as com- 
plex as many that have been solved 
within the past decade in merchandis- 
ing—it would mean a volume for the 
period, conservatively estimated, of 
$50,750,000,000. In addition, we should 
require a minimum of 350,000 new 
homes a year to take care of the new 
families coming into being, or 3,500,000 
additional dwellings having a value of 
$17,500,000,000. 

From 100,000 to 250,000 dwellings 
out of the 12,82 5,000 now owned would 
become totally obsolete each year and 
would need to be replaced. If we take 
the smaller figure, and it is conservative 
in view of the jerry-building that has 
been going on the past twelve years, it 
would mean a total of 1,000,000 addi- 
tional dwellings, having a construction 
value of $5,000,000,000. The remain- 
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ing 11,825,000 owned houses, the 
majority of which are from fifteen to 
thirty-five years old, would require dur- 
ing the next ten years a minimum ex- 
penditure of $500 each to keep them in 
repair. This takes no cognizance of 
modernization or alteration, which most 
of them would need; we will leave that 
matter, which in 1930 accounted for over 
$500,000,000 worth of work, entirely 
out of the picture. Repairs alone, there- 
fore, would add $5,925,000,000 to our 
building budget for the next ten years. 
The grand total would be $79,175,- 
000,000, or approximately $8,000,000,- 
000 every year for the next ten years. 
Thereafter we could look for an annual 
volume of $2,850,000,000 in the small 
residential field—approximately what it 
has been in the past in good building 
years. 

Eight billion dollars a year in the 
small residential field would be more 
than double anything that has ever been 
expended in that field in a given year; it 
would exceed the average annual total 
of the whole construction industry in 
good years, which seldom runs over 
seven and one-half billion. At least forty 
per cent of this total would be paid to 
labor in wages—a more potent Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation than has 
yet been devised at Washington. We 
should have an agency spending as much 
in wages every year as the total capital 
voted the Washington Corporation. 
Wages are what we need; wages denote 
purchasing power, and purchasing 
power in the hands of labor means a 
true reconstruction of agriculture, in- 
dustry and business. 

My figures are based upon the suppo- 
sition that the houses built would not 
exceed $5,000 in cost. It is a field that 
has been almost totally ignored by the 


building industry: the great mass of 


families who can not afford more than 
fifty dollars a month for shelter. For ten 
years I have been warning the building 
industry that its future market lay in 
this field, and for a long time I was 
looked upon with suspicion. Yet while I 
was being told that a habitable house 
could not be built at $5,000 or less, the 
average value of all owned homes in the 
United States was only $4,638. 


HE effect constructive and unified 
"Teftort along this line would have 
upon business prosperity generally is al- 
most beyond calculation. It would, for 
one thing, extend the boundaries of the 
American market. Let me illustrate: 
Experience has shown that if a family is 
persuaded to leave an apartment and 
move into a detached house of its own, 
the floor area occupied by that family 
will increase by at least two rooms. If 
we can persuade 10,150,000 additional 


‘families during the next ten years who 


are now renting to buy homes of their 
own, it will mean that as a minimum 
they will occupy 20,300,000 more 
rooms than they do today. 

To demonstrate how renting actually 
contracts the American market, suppose 
we take a concrete case: We have an 
apartment house housing 100 families, 
One piece of land has been sold by one 
realtor on which to house 100 families. 
That land is no greater in extent than 
the land that would be needed for a 
bungalow housing one family in the 
suburbs ; the potential real estate market 
has been contracted from 100 down to 
one, and the real estate occupied per 
family has been reduced to an infinitesi- 
ntal point. 

One roof is placed over the heads of 
100 families; the roofing sold per 
family is contracted from its potential of 
100 individual roofs to a point where it 
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amounts to practically nothing. When 
we bear in mind that those 100 families 
occupy a minimum of two rooms less 
per family than they would have occu- 
pied in a detached house, the magnitude 
of the contraction of the boundaries of 
the American market begins to sink in. 
The building industry lost the construc- 
tion of those two rooms; the furniture 
industry lost any opportunity to furnish 
those rooms; they will never be painted, 
papered, carpeted, tiled or paneled; 
they will never be insulated; windows 
will never be installed, nor radiators, 
metal lath or plaster. 

Just such contraction went on at an 
alarming rate in the period from 1921 to 
1926, when residential construction 
largely dried up. The percentage of one- 
family dwellings constructed from 1921 
to 1926 decreased by approximately 
eight per cent. In the same period the 
percentage of multi-family dwellings 
increased by exactly twenty-one per cent. 

The building industry is not the only 
industry that is affected by this contrac- 
tion. Labor, of course, has lost in wages 
and earning power, but the contraction 
overflows the building industry and 
reaches every business that must look to 
the American home for the ultimate 
outlet of its products. The motor indus- 
try was talking about the two-car family 
when the chill winds of economic winter 
blew down upon us. The success of that 
thought demands that the American 
family acquire a detached house in the 
suburbs where two cars are more nearly 
a necessity. The food industry has been 
concerned at the decreasing per capita 
consumption of certain foodstuffs, no- 
tably meats and flour. The family in the 
suburbs is a better potential market for 
that industry than the family in an 
apartment. The latter family is likely to 
have a slim appetite and the delicatessen 


habit ; the family living in its own home, 
with lawns and gardens, will consume 
more food per capita; there will be more 
exercise, the play of the children will be 
more vigorous and more stimulating to 


young appetites. 


OWARD T. FISHER of Chicago has 
H designed a house with two bed- 
rooms, each large enough to accommo- 
date twin beds; a large living room; a 
kitchen; bath; entrance hall; laundry 
space; dining nook; and ample closets 
and storage space. This house can be 
erected upon a building lot anywhere in 
the United States for $3,500. A com- 
plete heating plant and all plumbing, 
with much of the necessary furniture, 
are built right into the house. Further- 
more, when this house is “in produc- 
tion,” it will be sold for $2,500. It is 
financed on long-term paper at a low 
rate of interest, and the total monthly 
payments are only thirty dollars. 

These houses are of steel construc- 
tion, which explains much of the 
miracle. Steel is easily fabricated, com- 
paratively cheap and provides great 
strength with lightness in weight. De- 
sign is very simple. The cheaper models 
are one story in height and floor plans 
are compact, based upon the best experi- 
ence gathered in apartment house 
design. Roofs are flat, because they are 
cheaper to construct. Modern insula- 
tion makes them cool in summer and 
warm in winter, and waterproofing 
eliminates any possibility of leakage. 
The flat roof increases the living area 
of these houses fifty to 100 per cent at 
one-third the cost of the pitched roof. 

Another saving in the Fisher house is 
accomplished by combining all plumb- 
ing fixtures in one wall panel, which is 
set in the house as a unit. Kitchens and 
bathrooms always “back up” against 
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each other. Cellars are eliminated, 
which results in a further saving aver- 
aging one-third the usual cost of such a 
house. The houses are erected on con- 
crete slabs resting on small piles; these 
are ready within twenty-four hours. The 
walls are then set up by a crew of four 
men assisted by a small crane, and this 
is completed within another twenty-four 
hours. Meantime, plumbing units, heat- 
ing plant, millwork and other heavy 
interior features are set in place be- 
fore the roof is laid. Within two days 
the shell of the house is completed, 
and within two days more the house 
is ready for the purchaser to move into. 
If he tires of his model, it may be 
taken down and a new one erected 
within six days. 

In Cleveland, Mills G. Clark has 
worked out a plan for a frameless steel 
house which embodies recognized engi- 
neering principles. Mr. Clark uses 
rolled sheet steel for his wall panels. 
Box-like corrugations, or channels, are 
pressed length-wise in sheets to give 
them greater strength and rigidity. 
These channels are two inches deep by 
six inches wide. Sufficient flexibility is 
provided so that any dimensions can be 
taken care of in assembling the walls. 
The wall panels are fabricated at the 
factory and window or door frames are 
then inserted. These panels are made 
“house-high,” and this makes for econ- 
omy in erection. There is no waste in 
construction, no cutting or fitting on the 
job. This eliminates a large item, the 

ent of Commerce claiming that 
fifty-three per cent of the cost of build- 
ing a house is wasted in materials and 
labor due to piecemeal methods. Mr. 
Clark agrees to put the roof on his 
frameless steel house in any eight-hour 
day. 
Since the panels come “house-high,” 
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they are quickly erected and easily 
welded in place. “Spot-welding” is done 
and a weld is completed every five sec- 
onds. The completed wall weighs an 
average of two pounds per square foot; 
although light it has tremendous 
strength and rigidity. 

Thick one-inch insulating board is 
nailed to the outside walls and on top of 
this porcelain enameled shingles are 
placed, although any other exterior 
finish might be used. The same insula- 
tion is nailed to the inside walls. Ceil- 
ings are finished with acoustical tile, and 
the flat roof is waterproofed and de- 
signed for year-around living and play 
space, a portion being glassed in and 
heated. Mr. Clark’s house sells for 
$5,000 and contains many features and 
conveniences not now found even in the 
most expensive homes. For instance, 
windows are placed on the principle of 
the automobile window; they roll up 


- and down, and to the upper edge is at- 


tached a roll-screen, which automati- 
cally comes in place as the window is 
opened. 

Those who are behind the factory- 
fabricated house idea have taken a sane 
view of the whole housing problem. 
They have realized the importance of 
ample credit, a policy of low interest 
return upon mortgage funds and the 
simplification of the mo itself. 
They have tackled the problem of fur- 
nishing a completed unit of shelter, with 
the least bother and cost. Design is now 
in the Model-T stage, but it will im- 
prove as experience grows in handling 
new materials on a factory basis. The 
competition which will be provided by 
factory-fabrication will necessitate a 
complete change of practices in the 
home-building and home-financing 
fields. 

During the past ten years in this 
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country, more than ever before, we have 
been faced with a choice of two ideals of 
family life: the detached house, or the 
multiple dwelling under one roof. The 
adoption of the latter meant a constantly 
restricted boundary for the American 
market. Concerning the change in social 
ideals it brought about there is no room 
here for discussion, but all our training 
has pointed in the past towards the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal of a detached house; 
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it is there and there only that the con- 
ception we have had of individual integ- 
rity can reach its fullest expression. It is 
only in such an atmosphere that the 
family can wholly and completely ex- 
press its individuality as a family. 

By “saving” this ideal of home life, 
we not only reéstablish our traditional 
family goal, but we save our markets, 
our national well-being; indeed, we 


save ourselves. 


The Periled Sycamores 


By AnNE ZUKER 


Night after storm. Coyotes bay the moon 
Lanterned in branehes of the sycamores, 
Which cling, a ghostly Amazon platoon 


With high-tossed arms, upon the freshet’s shores. 
The winter rain and melting mountain snow 
Have changed the calm and idling summer stream 
To a wild torrent with an overflow 

That cuts the bank as surely as a ream. 


The voiceless sycamores, leaf lorn and bare, 
Stand on the brink and feel the water creep, 
Eroding rain-drenched soil and feel it tear 
Their vital clinging roots. They strive to keep 
Scant lodgement in the earth, with stalwart hope 
That floods recede from their imperiled slope. 





International Plots 


By Rocer SHAW 


Horrors, new and old, for shiver-lovers 


under Hitlerite leadership, 

seized Karl Liebknecht 
House, the national headquarters of 
German communism. “Astonishing 
revelations” are said to have been 
made by the startled Schupos who 
participated in the raid. They had, it 
seems, unearthed an honest-to-good- 
ness international conspiracy. 

A network of subterranean pas- 
sages extended in all directions from 
the mysterious building — access to 
which was obtained only through 
hidden doors opening to the pressure 
of secret buttons. In underground 
chambers there were thousands of 
printed pamphlets “exhorting the 
workers to violent overthrow of the 
existing government and giving in- 
struction to German Communists in 
the methods employed by the Bol- 
_ sheviks in the revolution of 1917.” 
An alarm system was so arranged as 
to warn the Reds in the event of a 
police raid. The porter’s room, it 
seems, had a mirror so arranged that 
this custodian could observe people 
in front of the building while he him- 
self remained invisible. The porter, 
in case of need, could press a button 
which warned the inmates and auto- 


I" in February the Berlin police, 


matically locked iron doors leading 


to rooms of special guilt. Truants 
from the law were enabled to escape 
by a trapdoor into the subterranean 
passages — living to plot another 
day. Then came the fire in the 
Reichstag building! 

Shivers of horror run up and down 
the spines of orderly bourgeois Ber- 
liners and New Yorkers and _prob- 
ably Hong-Kongese, as another proof 


‘of the great plot is substantiated. In 


some cases the shivers are not un- 
pleasant, for the detection of fiendish 
international conspiracies is a time- 
honored sport. Plotters and their 
objectives come and go; but the 
shivers remain constant, descending 
from one generation to another. 

My grandmother was firmly con- 
vinced of the actuality of a vast in- 
ternational conspiracy which cen- 
tred in Rome. The Pope (insidious 
creature) was at the head of this, and 
the aim was the reclamation of a 
Protestant world to the advantage of 
the Vatican machine. Her ideology, 
of course, dated back to the alleged 
horrors of the Inquisition, to the 
horrid mysteries which were per- 
petrated behind the closed doors of 
nunneries and monasteries, and to 
certain financial aspects of papal tax- 
gathering. The United States, it 
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seemed, was an especial intended vic- 
tim of Catholic duplicity — and the 
Irish immigration wave played its 
part in driving native sons into the 
Know Nothing movement, the Amer- 
ican Protective Association, and the 
latterday Ku Klux Klan. America 
was, after all, a Protestant country 
—and must be kept so. The old 
Reformation slogan — “Los von Rom” 
—was invoked with considerable 
success. 

The candidacy of Alfred E. Smith 
in 1928 served to reawaken the anti- 
Catholic hysteria, and the Pope was 
charged with complicity in the fell 
designs of the Democratic Campaign 
Committee of that year. “Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion” were in- 
voked for once with an admirable 
success; and the Catholic conspiracy 
was set back at least for the time 
being. Incidentally, the Papacy was 
supposed to be in sympathy with 
Mitteleuropa during the World War; 
and the Jesuit Order was linked (by 
at least one prominent writer) with 
German propaganda. Were not Eng- 
land and America Protestant, was 
not France agnostic and Russia 
Orthodox? And were not Austria- 
Hungary and South Germany Catho- 
lic? The ultra-Protestant Hohenzol- 
lerns, it seems, were quite forgotten. 
And the ultra-Catholic Belgians. 

As a matter of fact, the interna- 
tional Catholic conspiracy is quite 
out of date. If you believe in it, you 
are old-fashioned and stodgy. To be 
in the mode, you must place credence 
in one of two up-to-date conspiracies: 
that of the Moscow Communists, or 
that of the munition-makers. If one 
is a conservative, one worries about 
the all-pervading Reds; if one is a 
liberal, one castigates the cold- 


blooded shell-manufacturers who 
plot wars. Both, of course, are in- 
human and utterly beyond the pale. 


E great Red conspiracy ac- 
tually exists — on paper. It cen- 
tres in the Third International, 
which disseminates propaganda, 
strikes, sabotage and revolution 
throughout the world. Everything 
that goes wrong — murders, earth- 
quakes, floods, epidemics — are the 
work of this dastardly crew, who 
will stop at nothing. They are pos- 
sessed of unlimited funds, of un- 
limited cunning and of ubiquitous 
agents who “raise hell just for the 
fun of the thing.” Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein appears to have been one of this 
clique, according to various patriotic 
organizations in America, and Count 
Karolyi and Member-of-Parliament 
Saklatvala were others upon whom 
the disfavor of patriotism fell with a 
dull thud. After all, the Third Inter- 
national makes no secret of its aims 
— and those aims are subversive in 
theory. Mr. Hamilton Fish and the 
D. A. R. believe that Moscow is 
efficient in practice; other authorities 
do not. Adolf Hitler is in full agree- 
ment with Mr. Fish, and so are many 
British Tories, Dutch Junkers, Ital- 
ian Fascists, White Russians and 
French bourgeoisie. In short, nervous 
conservatives everywhere. If the 
Third International lived up to its 
ingenuous promises, they might be 
right. But does it? 

The historical basis on which the 
international Communist ry 
rests is the international Jewish con- 
spiracy, which dates back to the 
Roman Empire and runs through the 
Middle Ages with a vengeance. Com- 
munists and Jews are inextricably 
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mixed in the popular mind, and with 
some reason. For Karl Marx was a 
Jew, as are Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kam- 
enev, Kaganovich, Litvinov and 
many other Reds of Russia, America 
and Germany. Jewish intellectuals 
are prone to revolutionary ideas 
after centuries of oppression; and as 
an international race, the interna- 
tional conception of Marxism un- 
doubtedly exerts an appeal. In Tsar- 
ist Russia, for instance, the Jews 
suffered repeated pogroms. In Soviet 
Russia, they have held many impor- 
tant offices and are well thought of. 
Hitler, the anti-Semite, considers the 
Jews as potential Communists; and 
the Ku Klux Klan has never shown 
any special love for the race. Ancient 
Roman, medieval Spaniard and mod- 
ern Hitlerite consider the Jews as 
dangerous radicals. It is most con- 
venient. For those who dislike the 


Chosen Race can be up-to-date by - 


calling them Communists; and those 
who dislike Communists have an 
historical background in classical 
anti-Semitism. 

The liberals, on the other hand, 
are filled with vague terrors in regard 
to the sinister international of muni- 
tion-makers. These plutocrats, it 
seems, gather from all countries in 
some convenient cellar. There is a 
map on the wall, and the representa- 
tive of (let us say) Skoda puts his 
finger on some hapless area. ““There,” 
says he, “we will stage our next war. 
Then we'll all get richer than we are. 
Let the patriotic fools kill one an- 
other to fill our coffers.” The rest 
agree, with enthusiasm. They are all 
there: Vickers-Armstrong, Schnei- 
der-Creusot, Krupp, Skoda, a dozen 
lesser concerns, the American muni- 
tions ring (what there is of it). On the 


wall hangs a life-sized portrait of St. 
Basil Zaharoff, who is said to have 
had a finger in every pie which ever 
led to shooting. 

These munitions worthies are sup- 
posed to be the arch-enemies of dis- 
armament (naturally), of pacifists 
and of peace. They would, it is al- 
leged, like particularly to stage an 
international capitalistic crusade 
against Soviet Russia — and its in- 
ternational Red-Jewish conspirac 
— while at the same time they sell 
munitions to the Soviets to keep the 
broil going and the pot boiling. 
Strange to say, there are elements of 
truth in the munition-maker con- 
spiracy, just as there are grains of 
veracity in that of the Communists. 
The French Comité des Fo un- 
doubtedly has a far-flung influence, 
dislikes disarmament and has inter- 
national connections through inter- 
locking directorates. Hitler, who has 
had financial backing from the Rhen- 
ish steel barons, is perhaps not un- 
popular with the French steel trust, 
and with that of Czechoslovakia. 
There are weird tales of French 
armament sales to Germany and of 
German armament sales to France 
during the heat of the World War; 
and it is well to remember that the 
Napoleonic armies were generally 
equipped with British goods — to 
the detriment of the sweating Duke 
of be nye arc But an imaginative 
liberal, afraid of St. Zaharoff, is as 
inclined to exaggeration as an imag- 
inative conservative, afraid of Stalin. 

Gustav Krupp von Bohlen, who 
has a reputation for decency, has 
declared: “There is a fairy-tale 
spread all over the world that the 
munitions industry desires and works 
for a general increase in armaments. 
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With reference to this question I give 
you frankly my opinion based upon 

nal experience. I value far more 
highly the effects of a generally 
favorable economic situation due to 
peace throughout the world than I 
do any profit from possible scattered 
and intermittent orders for war ma- 
terials. Therefore, as a business man, 
I am of the opinion that interna- 
tional disarmament must be the 
general aim.” 

It may here be added that, ac- 
cording to reliable sources, the harm- 
less “lunatic fringe” is now being 
kept happy in the Third Interna- 
tional of Moscow. The abler Reds 
are constructively employed in push- 
ing the five-year plans. These ex- 
propagandists have beaten their 
speeches into ploughshares. Hence, 
let the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the Woman Patriot Cor- 
poration still their beating hearts 
and high blood pressure. 


hee remains another relic of 
the past — the international con- 
spiracy of Continental Freemasonry. 
These conspirators, of course, were 
anti-Catholic and the arch-oppo- 
nents of the papal conspiracy. They 
played a not inconsiderable part in 
the French revolution of 1789, the 
Irish rising of 1798, and the Twen- 
tieth Century overthrows in Por- 
tugal and Turkey. They helped to 
unite Italy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, spreading deism and democ- 
racy, opposing feudalism and cleri- 

ism. They are said to have played 
an gen part in the Spanish 
revolution of 193i, with its demo- 
cratic and anti-clerical features. In 
Italy it will be noted that Mussolini 
has turned against them, as enemies 
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of dictatorship and the Pope. In 
France they are said to play a very 
important political part through the 
Grand Orient, with their time-hon- 
ored slogans of liberty, equality, 
fraternity. Their influence is that 
of the self-respecting, free-thinking 
bourgeoisie. Their principles are 
highly Jeffersonian. In short, they 
are fiends if one happens to be 
feudal-minded or ultra-patrician. In 
America there were tales of horrible 
rites and orgies, and an anti-Ma- 
sonic political party flourished pro 
tem. Did not hidden death ordisap- 
pearance threaten those who divulged 
the eternal secrets of brotherhood? 
And yet all American Presidents 
(save a couple) have joined up. Let 
this reassure the timid. 

For at least two centuries the 
Freemasons and the Jesuits have 
been arch-enemies, combatting one 
another with a vengeance in many 
countries under many conditions. 
They still dislike one another (the 
Jesuits have recently been expelled 
from Republican Spain), but it is 
amusing to note that after the War 
the two organizations held a joint 
meeting — to devise means for meet- 
ing the mew conspiracy of commu- 
nism. Catholic and deist had com- 
bined fairly harmoniously to fight 
the Red atheism of Moscow. To the 
student of history, political and 
religious, the conclave was fraught 
with an extraordinary and paradoxi- 
cal interest. The Counter-Reforma- 
tion and the French Revolution had 
finally combined against a slave 
revolt from the East. 

General Erich Ludendorff, gen- 
eralissimo of Germany in the latter 
years of the War, is an arch-believer 
in international conspiracies. He has 
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written a truly able book on the next 
World War, in which his unhappy 
country will fall a victim to three 
international conspiracies simultane- 
ously: the Red-Jewish, the Catholic 
and the Freemasonic — as exempli- 
fied by Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy 
and Liberal France. Italian Fascism, 
with its Vatican accord and pro- 
Catholic features, he considers as the 
age-old papal conspiracy brought up 
to date. Other investigators are in- 
clined to agree with him; but Benito 
Mussolini, who ought to know some- 
thing about it, doubtless would 


not. 


A remark made to the writer by a 
highly-placed Washington official is 
worth repetition, in conclusion. Made 
in regard to munition-makers, it 
might equally be applied to the 
machinations of Reds, Papists and 
Masons. Said he: “The munition- 
makers, so-called war-makers, are 
not as subtly wicked as they are 
angpraee They are probably a whole 
ot stupider than people give them 
credit for being.” America had best 
forget her international conspira- 
tors. Her inter-urban gangsters pre- 
sent a more realistic — and a more 
perilous — Sword of Damocles. 


“O28 DG 





Heroines Back at the Hearth 


By Louise MAuNSELL FIELD 


Our novelists conspire to remove the modern woman from bust- 
ness life, to which they once helped to introduce her 


NLY a very few years ago writers 
O in general and novelists in par- 
ticular were much exercised 
over what they were pleased to call the 
modern woman. Beginning during the 
latter part of the past century, this agi- 
tation lasted until quite recently. It re- 
flected a change, apparently almost a 
revolution, which developed through 
more than one period and commanded 
much attention in both fact and fiction; 
a change which may be summed up as 
the desire of women to acquire and their 
success in obtaining some of the jobs 
formerly reserved for men. In the clos- 
ing decades of the past century and the 
opening ones of the present they were 
not only entering business and the pro- 
fessions but demanding a share in gov- 
ernment. The ballot box and the pay en- 
velope together represented, if not the 
ultimate goal of their ambition, at least 
a sort of third base. 

In the early days of the novel, her- 
oines, however much they might differ 
in every other way, exactly resembled 
one another in that they all regarded 
the very thought of earning their living 
with a deep and deadly loathing. The 
novelist who placed his heroine in the 
position of wage-earner, as Richardson 
did his Pamela and Dickens his Kate 


Nickleby, to take examples from two 
centuries, did so in order to make the 
strongest possible claim on the reader’s 
sympathies. Jane Austen was far too 
much of a lady to confront her heroines 
with so appalling a prospect, reserving 
it for a few of her secondary characters. 
Jane Eyre and Becky Sharp and Gwen- 
doline Harleth had very little in com- 
mon but when forced to contemplate 
the necessity of “doing something,” 
all three alike regarded it with pro- 
found disgust. No wonder; for govern- 
essing was about the only revenue-pro- 
ducing work then open to impoverished 
gentlewomen, besides the teaching 
profession, in that day as in this, 
greatly respected in theory and no less 
despised in practice. It was part of Agnes 
Wickfield’s intolerable saintliness that 
she was able to speak with a smile of 
opening a little school, most heroines— 
and their creators—perfectly agreeing 
with Miss Austen’s Jane Fairfax that 
the slave-trade and the governess-trade 
brought about an equal amount of 
misery to their victims. Yet not one, 
even of the most successful women au- 
thors, ever allowed one of her heroines 
to adopt the profession she herself had 
chosen. In those days, it wouldn’t have 
been at all the thing. 
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But money-mz" \g opportunities for 
women began to multiply, and like all 
novelties attracted more comment than 
the relative number of those who had as 
yet made use of them really warranted. 
The comparatively few who did were 
still looked upon as freaks, or as more 
or less déclassées, and so lacked that 
power of exciting admiration and envy 
almost indispensable to the popular her- 
oine. For women, like men, enjoy iden- 
tifying themselves with the leading 
character of a play or novel, and no 
one delights to picture her or himself 
as a figure of fun or of contempt. The 
changes taking place in fact were con- 
sequently slow to appear in fiction; the 
heroines of Thomas Hardy maintained 
the old traditions, while any one of W. 
D. Howells’s or Henry James’s young 
ladies would probably have had a faint- 
ing fit at the mere thought of going into 
business. Fact was still closely linked 
with fiction. 

But the lure of the unfamiliar is 
great, and music and the stage soon 
ceased to be a taboo for the heroine. 
George Moore’s Evelyn Innes as well 
as his Mummer’s Wife appeared be- 
hind the footlights; Theodore Dreiser’s 
Sister Carrie became a successful actress, 
as did that Susan Lennox whose Fall 
and Rise shocked so many excellent peo- 
ple when their history was related by 
David Graham Phillips, one of the first 
novelists to recognize in fiction the 
change which was taking place in fact. 
Leonard Merrick, already acclaimed 
by the discerning few, was finding his 
heroines among the girls who waited 
in the outer offices of editors or climbed 
the stairs to theatrical agencies, while 
Jenny Pearl, heroine of Compton 
Mackenzie’s strikingly successful Carni- 
val was a professional dancer. The ca- 
reer woman was fast making her place. 
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She was still, however, being tacitly 
excused as one surrendering to finan- 
cial compulsion when in 1909 H. G. 
Wells brought forward his Aun Veron- 
ica. Working in a laboratory, nothing if 
not rebellious, defying the morality of 
the period by going to live openly with 
the lover whose unaccommodating wife 
made it impossible for him to marry her, 
she was one of the early representatives 
of that modern heroine who so speedily 
became the fashion in fiction, a type 
many women admired, and few dared 
to imitate. Mild as her behavior now 
seems, she excited a great deal of com- 
motion. For when she made her appear- 
ance, virtue was still regarded as a 
desirable quality in a heroine. It is, inci- 
dentally, interesting to note that as the 
business and professional, the financially 
independent woman came in, the virgin 
went out, until today, and that despite 
the change which has recently taken 
place, one liaison at least is practically 
imperative for any heroine who does 
not wish to be classed as hopelessly 
prudish. Few, it is true, do more than 
dabble amateurishly in the longest es- 
tablished of professions, though some 
years have passed since W. L. George 
shocked a then shockable public with 
his terrible picture of one woman’s life, 
A Bed of Roses. 

The type foreshadowed by Ann 
Veronica soon began to appear in novel 
after novel, quickly developing into 
that new phenomenon of fact and fic- 
tion, the woman who worked because 
she liked to work. She might be the suc- 
cessful manager of a business or an 
office; she might take to stenography or 
journalism or bacteriology. The one 
outstanding difference between her and 
her predecessors was that, even when 
lacking any special talent, she worked 
because she was interested in the thing 
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she was doing. It was this very interest 
which did more than anything else to 
produce talk of the sex-war, to bring in 
a time when tacit or avowed antagonism 
between men and women was regarded 
by many as inevitable, the gain of the 
one necessarily the loss of the other, in 
the field of personal relations as well as 
elsewhere. Yet many men were uphold- 
ing one aspect or another of the women’s 
cause. David Graham Phillips and W. 
L. George did not stand alone, and John 
Galsworthy wrote The Man of Prop- 


erty. 


HEN another question developed, 
and soon became dominant: could 
women combine their new activities and 
ambitions with their age-old vocation of 
wife-and-mother? There loomed or 
seemed to loom a horrid possibility, dis- 
cussed alike in fact and fiction, that these 
latter were in danger of being discarded 
by a large, and that the more intelligent, 
portion of the female population—a 
portion which many believed was evolv- 
ing, domestically and practically if 
not biologically, into a third sex. “Do 
College Women Marry?” became a 
familiar headline in newspapers and 
magazines, many fearing lest the educa- 
tion-equipped, financially independent 
woman was about to become what 
Samuel Merwin called a Honey-Bee. 
Through all these developments and 
discussions, the hall-marks of the “mod- 
ern” heroine were two. First, she had 
some ambition or occupation which 
brought her into direct competition with 
men; second, she had either relegated 
the traditional feminine business of 
home-making into the background of 
her life or was struggling valiantly to 
adjust it so that it might be compatible 
with her other interests, as did, for ex- 
ample, the heroine of Helen Hull’s 
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Labyrinth. Notable, too, among these 
modern leading ladies was the socialis- 
tic female who disapproved of the man- 
ner in which her husband or her father, 
usually the latter, ran his mines or fac- 
tories or what-not, told him just what he 
ought to do about them, and reformed 
everything and everybody in sight. For 
the modern heroine was strong on re- 
form, and stronger on her own complete 
righteousness. Another favored variety 
of the species was a person of eminence 
in some art or profession, who looked 
askance at marriage lest it interfere with 
her career. If she did eventually relin- 
quish her work or her art for a husband, 
or gave it second place, she was usually 
regarded as making a great, a very great 
sacrifice for which it behooved the lucky 
man in the case to be humbly grateful. 
For the modern heroine was first 
and foremost a career woman, and as 
such accepted as representing, not what 
all women were, but what most women 
wanted to be. 

If the author who created her chanced 
to be a feminist, then the lady’s en- 
deavors to be at once a woman and what 
used to be termed “a person,” were 
triumphantly successful. Her husband, 
spurred to emulation, won wealth or 
laurels or both, her children were mir- 
acles of beauty and intelligence. But if 
the author belonged to the opposite 
camp, the whole affair worked out quite 
differently. The husband took to bank- 
ruptcy or drink or another lady or all 
three combined, while the children de- 
parted to the dogs with the utmost en- 
thusiasm and celerity, as witness A. S. 
Hutchinson’s once popular novel, This 
Freedom. Charles Norris, another pop- 
ular author, ignored both probability 
and consistency of characterization in the 
ardor of his desire to prove how much 
better it was for a woman to starve dis- 
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creetly than to earn her Bread by her 
own exertions. On the other hand, that 
manufacturer of ice machines who 
wandered unclad through the pages of 
Sherwood Anderson’s Many Marriages 
found his stenographer a more agree- 
able companion than his home-keeping 
wife, though perhaps not solely for in- 
tellectual reasons. The Alice Adams of 
one of Booth Tarkington’s best novels 
discovered hope and release in the pros- 
ect of work, while Gertrude Atherton’s 
iales are one long proclamation of 
-vomen’s ability and general superiority. 
The heroines of the women’s magazine 
serials were workers almost to a woman. 
Female readers admired and sighed to 
emulate them. 


or there was one tacit agreement 
| ern all those innumerable 
novels whose heroines were denounced 


or exalted as being truly and completely 
modern. Each and every one of them as- 
sumed as a matter of course that those 
activities which brought women into the 
realm of business, finance, politics or the 


professions still ed as distinc- 
tively the man’s world were far more 
alluring, far more interesting and de- 
sirable than those concerned with the 
traditionally feminine domain. Even 
those anti-feminists who most vehe- 
mently insisted that it was in the long 
run “unsatisfying,” admitted its glamor. 
The first pay envelope was looked upon 
as being to a woman very like the first 
taste of blood to a tiger. Once she had 
had that experience, it was believed, 
financial independence became to her 
something to be retained at all costs, or 
at almost all. For in those days it was 
confidently and somewhat naively as- 
sumed that with the winning of the first 
pay envelope financial independence 
was practically assured. 
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And now, without any clamor or fan- 
fare, without any beating of drums or 
blowing of trumpets, a complete change 
has occurred. In recent fiction the career 
woman, the once extolled or berated 
“modern heroine,” is all but completely 
ignored. Though Sinclair Lewis’s Ann 
Vickers avows a passion for jobs in- 
ferior only to her passion for almost any 
man who may happen to want her, one 
doubts her sincerity. Moreover, Ann 
never develops beyond the pre-War, 
pre-suffrage period of her early en- 
deavors, the one to which she definitely 
belongs. 

Apart from this and perhaps one or 
two other exceptions, you will scarcely 
find a single modern heroine in any 
of the more important of the novels 
recently published. Consider John Gals- 
worthy’s Dinny Cherrell. Though she 
uses a motor instead of walking as 
Elizabeth did, Dinny is not one bit more 
of a career woman than was the second 
Miss Bennett. It is true that in a desper- 
ate effort to clinch their engagement she 
did offer herself to her very undesirable 
lover, but though the author apparently 
intended this for a modern touch, such 
things happened long before the Twen- 
tieth Century began. Dinny not only 
lives with but actually loves her parents 
in a thoroughly pre-Shavian manner, 
stays with her uncle and aunt when she 
comes up to London, and has no par- 
ticular ambition beyond her regrettable 
desire to marry Wilfrid Desert. Most 
charming, lovable and intelligent is 
Dinny of the Flowering Wilderness; 
but a modern heroine? Not by several 
hundred per cent. 

One of the most notable of recently 
published novels is Ellen Glasgow’s 
wise and beautiful book, The Sheltered 
Life; and there what do we find? Its 
heroine, Mrs. Birdsong, is a loving and 
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lovely woman of the old-fashioned, ro- 
mantic, self-deluding type, while the 
young girl, Jenny Blair Archbald, little 
cat though she is, deludes herself no 
less, though in a different way. For she 
deludes herself in an effort to justify 
herself, while Mrs. Birdsong deludes 
herself in an effort to ignore the truth 
about her congenitally unfaithful hus- 
band. Neither shows so much as the 
faintest symptom of the clear-sighted- 
ness, the intellectual honesty, the per- 
sonal ambition and desire for independ- 
ence supposedly indicative of the 
modern woman, and abundantly pos- 
sessed by the heroine of Miss Glasgow’s 
own 1916 novel, Life and Gabriella. 
Times and heroines have changed. Halo 
Tarrant, heroine of Edith Wharton’s 
latest full-length novel, The Gods 
Arrive, is professedly post-War. She 
desires freedom, and asserts her mod- 
ernity, first by leaving her husband for 
a crude young lover several years her 
junior, and secondly by declaring her 
intention of acknowledging and bring- 
ing up the illegitimate child about to be 
born to her. But for all her modern 
viewpoint, Halo soon finds her position 
as Vance Weston’s mistress anything 
but comfortable, while her attitude 
toward her approaching maternity is 
rendered abortive by the author, who 
resolutely marries her to her lover in 
the good old-fashioned way. Much of 
Halo’s modernity is thus made a matter 
of theory rather than of action; and a 
good many years, not to say centuries, 
have passed since first a woman con- 
trived to justify herself in her own eyes 
for preferring an idealized lover to a 
tedious husband. 

But, you may protest, no one of these 
three represents the younger generation 
of writers. It is among them that you 
should loek for the modern heroine. 
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Very well then, we’ll turn to some 
of the newer writers. Here is William 
Faulkner, with his Light in August. 
Could you conceivably describe his 
Linda as a “modern” heroine? She is 
not merely old-fashioned but primitive, 
as primitive as O-lan of The Good 
Earth, or as the revengeful captive of 
Pearl S. Buck’s latest novel, Sons. 
Robert Nathan’s Elizabeth knew how to 
practise only the oldest of professions, 
while among all the women who jostle 
one another through Albert Halper’s 
description of Union Square there is not 
one who is in any real sense a career 
woman. Du Bose Heyward escapes 
from any need of being modern by go- 
ing back to the past century for his scene 
and his herome, telling the experiences 
of Peter Ashe in Charleston at the open- 
ing of the Civil War. 

Nor is he the only author who has 
thus sought refuge in the past. Not by 
any manner of means. Back to the last 
century go Janet Ayer Fairbanks’s The 
Bright Land, Josephine Herbst’s Pity 
Is Not Enough, Hugh Walpole’s 
chronicle of the Herries family, J. D. 
Beresford’s account of the Hillingtons, 
Rose Wilder Lane’s Let the Hurricane 
Roar—to mention only a few of a very 
long list. Those writers whododeal with 
the present frequently contrive to lay 
the scenes of their stories far away from 
any familiar to their readers. G. B. Lan- 
caster’s very successful Pageant is not 
only of the past century, but of Tas- 
mania; Dennis Wheatley’s exciting The 
Forbidden Territory takes us into Soviet 
Russia; Peking Picnic introduces a 
charming heroine in a setting little 
known to most of us, while the Crescent 
in which lived Lou Hall, heroine of 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s new and ex- 
ceptionally thrilling “thriller,” The 
Album, belongs in spirit if not in fact 
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to the days of Victoria. There would 
seem to be a no doubt unconsciously con- 
certed effort on the part of many authors 
to avoid any contact with the modern 
world in general and the modern 
woman in particular by retreating into 
the past, or into some region they have 
presumably not yet penetrated. 

It is true that the authors of two fairly 
recent novels, the one belonging to the 
elder, the other to the younger genera- 
tion of writers, have made more or less 
perfunctory attempts to present her- 
oines in some degree resembling the 
women of today. But Margaret Broxted 
of H. G. Wells’s The Bulpington of 
Blup is only a shadow, never a human 
being, and her medical training is con- 
sequently a matter of so little impor- 
tance to the reader that it is difficult to 
remember anything about it, or for that 
matter, about Margaret herself. Tulloo- 
lagh McCoolagh, heroine of Francis 
Stuart’s highly praised novel, The Col- 
oured Dome, has been more carefully 
drawn. Her activities as a general of the 
Irish Republican Army are, however, 
entirely subordinated to the mystical 
quality and theme of the novel itself, 
being little more than a device for pro- 
ducing the tense scene in the prison cell. 
Moreover, she gives up her leader- 
ship with, it would seem, a good deal of 
relief. 

In this she is typical of many of those 
new fiction heroines who, temporarily at 
least, have displaced the “modern.” If 
such a heroine has a job, it is because she 
needs money, and not because she has 
any theories regarding economic inde- 
pendence. Even Ann Vickers first went 
to work because she had to rather than 
because she wished to, and in spite of her 
final insistence that she intends to go 
on working, the reader is inclined to be- 
lieve that what she really plans is un- 
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mitigated domesticity. Usually these 
new heroines show no desire to cling to 
their jobs one minute longer than cir- 
cumstances compel. The modern her- 
oine used to talk a good deal about her 
objection to being a parasite. The new 
heroine never uses the word, but takes to 
parasiting like a duck to water, a polli- 
tician to a little tin box, or a multi- 
millionaire to any method of dodging 


the income tax. 


or this change there are, I believe, 

two reasons, a lesser and a greater. 
The former is simply that the career 
woman has ceased to be a novelty. No 
longer does she represent something 
unusual, and just a little startling. We 
have become used to her, have learned 
that she is neither as black nor as white 
as she has been painted. The second rea- 
son is far more important, that second 
being closely related to the general di- 
vorcement of fiction from present-day 
life, a separation which is one of the in- 
numerable effects of the depression. For 
not only has the present state of affairs 
stripped the business and professional 
world of much of its old-time glamor; 
it has also caused our novelists to retreat 
from modern realities, from the kinds 
of stress more especially typical of our 
modern life. Among all the numerous 
novels which still crowd the shelves of 
the booksellers there are scarcely any 
which make even so much as an oblique 
attempt to picture incidents or individu- 
als distinctively belonging to the present 
time. When the novelist does not re- 
treat into the past or into some remote 
corner of the world, he or she uses an 
environment comparatively little af- 
fected by the doubts and questionings, 
the spiritual, moral and jal un- 
certainties of the present day. Apart 
from its occasional allusions to such 











things as radios, airplanes and automo- 
biles, Gladys Hasty Carroll’s extraordi- 
narily successful As the Earth Turns 
might well belong to the past century, 
or for that matter to an even earlier 
period. For the agricultural life, at least 
those phases of it which she presents 
with such a beautiful sense of harmony 
and of rhythm, has altered less than al- 
most any other, while her heroine is one 
of those hard-working, capable, con- 
tented women, notable cooks and efhi- 
cient housekeepers, who belong toa type 
which was old before Martha of the 
New Testament was born. 

The student of a quarter or a half 
century hence who turns to the novels 
of the present time to learn what the 
world and its people were like during 
the period of the great depression will 
find the contrast between history and 
fiction more than usually striking, the 
chief resemblance being a kind of wist- 
ful longing for the easier, more agree- 
able past, while among the more notable 
differences will be that existing between 
the women of fact and those of fiction. 
For in real life, it is of course true that 
women are entering the occupations 
more or less sardonically termed gainful 
in steadily increasing numbers, while 
the ranks of the career women are con- 
stantly receiving new additions, and 
now contain a woman member of the 
Cabinet, as well as a woman foreign 
minister. Moreover, many of the for- 
merly “sheltered,” the one-time finan- 
cially secure, have seen their shelter de- 
stroyed and their fancied security 
vanish. Some of them have become job- 
holders; many of them have become 
job-hunters; and most of them have 
learned that if the latter path is thorny, 
the former is not precisely an affair of 
“roses, roses all the way.” It never was, 
in reality; but as long as it remained en- 
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tirely outside her personal experience it 
often seemed so to the average woman, 
discontented with her own domestic rou- 
tine. As for the younger generation, 
graduating or about to graduate from 
college, its members regard a gainful 
occupation of some kind as a matter of 
course, something which is, so to speak, 
all in the day’s work. 

But little or nothing of all this is re- 
flected in our novels. Fiction in general 
has never had less to do with the realities 
of its own period than at the present 
time. The task of illumination and in- 
terpretation, so peculiarly that of the 
novelist, is being sedulously avoided, 
either by retreat into the past or by the 
choosing of some backwater as yet 
scarcely troubled by currents from the 
turbulent present. It has been said that 
the popularity of the detective story is 
largely due to the fact that it offers es- 
cape from troublesome actualities. To- 
day, almost all our fiction has become 
“escape literature,” offering to reader 
and writer alike imaginary release from 
the pressing difficulties of the present by 
confining itself to troubles either long 
since at an end or of a kind which have 
little to do with the life of this period as 
those of us know it who do not live in 
backwaters. The troubles may be and 
often are serious enough, the existence 
sordid or degenerate, but they are not 
like our own, do not serve to remind us 
of our own. 

The wide-spread prevalence of this 
escape literature is proof enough, if 
proof were needed, that even those of us 
who so far have succeeded in keeping 
our own heads above water are yearni 
to get away from the life and death 
struggle going on everywhere about us. 
In this desire at least, present-day liter- 
ature is in touch with present-day life, 
but it is a sort of connection not truly 
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vital. And it may be that the reason why 
fiction has not held its own during these 
dificult months as well as have other 
types of literature lies in this divorce- 
ment from reality, whose result has been 
a general feeling that our novelists seem 
to have little to show or say to us which 
is of value in our present need. 

For no difficulty was ever solved nor 
any battle ever won by running away 
from it either in fact or fancy. The re- 
treat into the past or into the backwater, 
however admirably and smoothly con- 
ducted, however beautifully and accu- 
rately presented, is a retreat neverthe- 
less. The return to the old-fashioned, 
home-keeping, romantic or semi-roman- 
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tic heroine has served its purpose, and a 
worthy purpose too, by reminding us 
that such women exist in large numbers, 
quietly carrying on their share of the 
work of the world. It is time, however, 
that fiction stood its ground and began to 
face those actualities which are notably 
if not peculiarly the actualities of the 
present day. And among those actual- 
ities none is more important than the 
modern, job-holding or job-hunting 
woman, whose life is so much less sim- 
ple, whose problems are so much more 
intricate and whose difficulties are so 
much more complicated than those of 
the old-fashioned heroine who plays so 
prominent a part in our recent fiction. 
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that even so com- 

plete a bookworm 
as the Landscaper can 
lay aside the daily 
newspapers in these 
times and concentrate 
on more staid reading 
matter of the kind 
that comes between 
board covers. This 
may seem a peculiar 
situation for one who 
has devoted most of 
his life to books, but there are two 
sound reasons for it: one that news- 
papers have never been so profoundly 
exciting as they are at present, not ex- 
cepting the days of the Great War; the 
other, that speaking in general terms, 
books have rarely been duller. This is 
not to say that authors or publishers are 
falling down on their jobs; it is to say 
that the times themselves are interest- 
ing and exciting beyond anything, and 
that they change so fast as to render 
useless most of the books that attempt 
to deal with contemporary social and 
economic problems. Besides, as the 
Landscaper has suggested more than 
once already, there is an astonishing 
unanimity of opinion among the aca- 
demic sociologists and economists of this 
period: they stand solidly by an or- 
dered and regimented world, in which 
the individual is provided with bread 
and butter and a roof over his head, no 
matter how much he would prefer 
something else entirely different. 


ig 1s with difficulty 
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The Human 


Element 
ust why this obvi- 
J ous human ele- 
ment should be so 
completely left out of 
the picture it is not 
easy to understand, 
except that college 
professors in general 
think exactly as col- 
lege professors might 
be expected to think. 
They are accustomed to the exercise of 
authority within a small, select com- 
munity and it is perfectly natural for 
them to project this concept into the 
larger world. The same thing happens 
when gentlemen like Mr. Filene come 
to write books about the economic sys- 
tem of the United States, or of the 
world. They see happiness in a country 
run on the department store system, 
where people do as they are told, and 
are taken care of in their old age in 
return for a lifetime of obedience. In 
short, it is still possible to construct 
Utopias; in fact, any one with a little 
imagination who could not work out a 
plan for solving the main problems of 
the world in a quiet evening ought to 
be ashamed of himself. That is, it is not 
hard to say what ought tobe done. . . . 
But in practice, these things work no 
better than the department store idea; 
the truth is that a lot of people do not 
wish to be secure at the cost of doing 
what some one tells them to do all their 
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lives. A human being is an astounding 
tangle of emotional impulses, and a 
mass of human beings is a good deal 
more complicated. So the person who 
trusts any simple plan for getting us 
out of the mess we are in, no matter 
how high the standing of the planner 
may be in Mr. Roosevelt’s Brain Trust, 
is doomed to certain disappointment 
and can save himself a heartache by 
reading a little history, or by thinking 
of his own difficulties with the simplest 
problems of human relationships. 


T he House of Morgan 


HING that has happened of late 

has had so keen an interest for 

this observer as the investigation of the 
House of Morgan. The picture is per- 
fect, honest, well-meaning bankers who 
take the stand and discuss their affairs 
quite frankly, the great Morgan him- 
self delightfully and quite genuinely 
agreeable and human. Everything open 
and above board, including even the 
preference lists, by which men in public 
office or in position to be of benefit to 
the Morgans, received sure-fire tips, 
and then the extraordinary statement of 
one of the Morgan partners that no 
favors were expected in return for the 
tips. . . . It would really require a 
book to cover what the Landscaper con- 
siders the full significance of such reve- 
lations; of the complete lack of any 
feeling of wrong-doing with which men 
in public life, or in a position to benefit 
the House of Morgan, took these 
favors. And the comment of the man in 
the street is: “Well, I’m only sorry I 
wasn’t able to get on one of those lists.” 
The whole thing is a perfect example 
of the old American aphorism: “Them 
as has, gits.” But them as gits pay for 
what they git in one way or another, a 
very simple law of life which seems to 
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have been forgotten. The hopelessly 
out-dated Landscaper is perfectly satis- 
fied that until a brand-new ethical con- 
sciousness comes to the American peo- 
ple—and where it is to come from, he 
doesn’t know, certainly not from any 
religion now in sight—the kind of skull- 
duggery that marked the boom period 
will continue in full force. In the cir- 
cumstances, it is right that one should be 
thankful for the House of Morgan; 
most bankers in its position would have 
been far worse. But there is no need for 
us to be surprised at anything so long as 
we are satisfied with the system we now 
enjoy—the reference is not to the politi- 
cal system, but to the code of ethics that 
governs the life of the average Ameri- 
can; we can do no better than to be 
grateful that the situation is not much 
worse. 

We have had a plutocracy whose 
power rested upon the dream of most 
of our citizens of being able to get into 
it, and we shall continue to have the 
same kind of government so long as we 
need and want money as much as we 
have in the past, and, if one may judge 
by the recent actions of the stock mar- 
ket, there has been no change in this 


respect. 
Bankers at Work 


SPLENDID cross-section of the Ameri- 
A can financial world in operation 
is to be found in Max Lowenthal’s The 
Investor Pays (Knopf, $2.50), which is 
a detailed story of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul’s receivership. 
Directors who did not direct, bankers 
who paid no attention to the thousands 
of people who had bought stocks and 
bonds of the railroad, manipulation of 
the courts for the benefit of the few, 
the whole picture is absolutely typical 
of an epoch which is not anywhere near 
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an end. The book is not at all easy to 
summarize, as it is a tightly woven and 
somewhat technical piece of work, but 
it should interest every investor in the 
country, and should give those who still 
have anything left a good many cold 
shivers. It might keep a few lambs out 
of the Stock Market, although this is 
almost too much to hope for, especially 
with the Government showing every 
determination to keep up prices by in- 
flation, and also every determination to 
make gamblers of the American people 
by the simple process of going into gam- 
bling on the most titanic scale imagina- 
ble with the currency of the country. A 
solid and comprehensive volume is The 
Federal Reserve Act: Its Origin and 
Problems, by J. Laurence Laughlin 
(Macmillan, $3.50), which is an excel- 
lent book for those who wish to know 
what must be done to our banking sys- 
tem before it can be even thought safe. 
It ought not to be incomprehensible to 
the average intelligent reader, whose 
stake in the matter is probably far larger 
than he himself has ever suspected. 


Security for Old Age 


Paps plan for saving the country 
is to be found in Abraham Ep- 
stein’s Insecurity: A Challenge to 
America (Smith and Haas, $4), a large 
book on social insurance, with an intro- 
duction by Frances Perkins, 

of Labor. Mr. Epstein is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with his subject and thoroughly 
convinced that the Government should 
make it possible for every one to enjoy 
a peaceful old age, which sounds all 
right, and for which there is something 
to be said, obviously, but the problem, 
again, is tied up with human beings, and 
will not be solved so simply as Mr. Ep- 
stein thinks. To come back to the inter- 
esting things one reads in the news- 
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papers these days, today’s birth statistics 
make it obvious that the people of this 
country are answering the insecurity of 
the present social system by studiously 
avoiding bringing children into the 
world. This is a challenge; the statisti- 
cians are already saying that the popula- 
tion of the country will not wait until 
1950 to become stationary, but may 
reach the mark ten years earlier, and 
what can be done about it? The simple 
answer is nothing. Birth control is grow- 
ing by the familiar leaps and bounds, 
and will continue to grow, thus bringing 
us face to face with a neat economic im- 
passe: increased production of every 
sort, and a population not only drop- 
ping off in numbers, but older on the 
average, and therefore of smaller con- 
suming power per person. In fact, social 
insurance may very well take care of 
itself by the increased age of the popula- 
tion, an old-age bloc taking the place of 
the American Legion, or any of the 
other noisy minorities that seem to be 
able to make the politicians jump 
through the hoop. 


The Ascending Spiral 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS, a Symposium 
edited by Charles A. Beard, and 
therefore intelligently edited (Harper, 
$3.50), presents a fine picture of what 
has gone on in this section of the world 
for the past hundred years. A distin- 
guished list of contributors guarantees 
both the authenticity and interest of the 
volume, and Mr. Beard himself has 
written two chapters. There is a measure 
of unevenness, which is to be expected, 
but on the whole the writing is of high 
quality and the story quite thrilling, al- 
though the Landscaper, with his usual 
skepticism, can not get out of his mind a 
newspaper story of a few days ago con- 
cerning a riot of unpaid Chicago school 
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teachers just outside the grounds of the 
Century of Progress Exposition. . . . 
That we have accomplished miracles in 
the way of material progress in the past 
century it would be stupid to deny, but 
tocarry the matter a step farther and say 
that the average human being is any 
happier today than were his forefathers 
of 1833, is something else again. 

This argument can be started at al- 
most any point in the Beard sympo- 
sium. Take “progress” in medicine for 
example. Numbers of communicable 
diseases have been wiped out, and sur- 
gery has performed marvels. Also such 
terrible scourges as cancer, heart disease, 
and kidney trouble have increased stead- 
ily. Appendectomies have become com- 
monplace, and the rise in the death rate 
from this ordinary operation mounts 
steadily. Such a period as we are passing 
through sees a great increase in ailments 
which are primarily the result of anx- 
iety, and the best the doctors can do 
is to treat the symptoms, with the result 
that thousands of their patients turn to 
Christian Science, or some other faith- 
healing organization. So it goes in every 
field; it takes great faith in the theory 
of evolution to catch a glimpse of the 
ascending spiral, and to suggest, as does 
Mr. Beard, that the past century has 
witnessed a genuine liberation of the 
human spirit and an increased zest for 
living. As for the increased zest for 
living, consult the birth statistics men- 
tioned a short time ago; it is unques- 
tionably true that the average standard 
of living in this country is higher today 
than it was in 1833, but it is also true 
that the difficulties of attaining this 
standard of living and maintaining it 
are infinitely greater than they were 
one hundred years ago. In short, the 
Law of Compensation still seems to be 
working, and the question of whether 
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man really moves forward, or merely 
moves, is as difficult to settle as ever. 
This controversy does not alter the 
value of the Beard book, however, 
which is valuable and worth reading. 


More About (hicago 


1ncE Mr. Beard’s book is directly re- 
S lated to the Chicago Exposition, 
which seems destined for success, in spite 
of everything, this is a good place to 
mention another book in the same field, 
which is As Others See Chicago: Im- 
pressions of Visitors 1673-1933, which 
has been edited by Bessie Louise Pierce 
and published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. This is, in effect, a history of 
Chicago told by outsiders, and is a de- 
lightful book to read. It also furnishes 
an excellent background for the enjoy- 
ment of the Exposition, and will no 
doubt find popularity with the more in- 
telligent of the visitors there. * 

Other recent books about our own 
country include My American Friends 
by L. P. Jacks (Macmillan, $2), a study 
of America and Americans written by an 
Englishman who knows what he is talk- 
ing about, or should, since he has spent 
much of his time here, and who feels 
very friendly toward us. Unfortunately, 
the Landscaper did not find his book of 
much importance, a discourteous re- 
mark to make about a book as full of 
geniality and brotherly love as this. 
Dr. Jacks feels that the English and 
American people ought to be friends, 
which is one of those statements that 
have been repeated so often we maycome 
to believe in them at last through sheer 
repetition, and in the face of the facts. 


The Language Barrier 


HE LANDSCAPER yields to none in 
This devotion to England and the 
English, but he does not feel there is 
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the slightest prospect of a friendship 
between the English and American peo- 
ples, who are unlike in all important re- 
spects, and would, if allowed to get at 
each other, be exactly as happy together 
as the American soldiers were with the 
Tommies. A common language is not a 
tie; it is a constant source of danger. 
The only thing that prevented riots in 
Paris during the days when the French 
were taking all visitors for a ride and 
being insulting at the same time was the 
fact that very few Americans knew what 
was being said about them. The English 
are far more polite in this respect, which 
also saves trouble. Dr. Jacks declares 
flatly that American critics who talk of 
the standardization of the country are 
wrong; in this statement, at least, he 
seems to the Landscaper to be entirely 
correct. 


Movies and (hildren 


wn Our Movie-Made Children Henry 
I James Forman (Macmillan, $2.50) 
has taken the results of one of those sci- 
entific surveys of which we are so fond, 
and which usually result in the remark- 
able discovery that if a frog’s leg is 
pinched he will jump, and written an 
interesting book. But nothing could be 
harder than to separate the true from 
the false in volumes of this character, 
nor to determine how much actual 
change has been made in children by 
the introduction into their lives of some 
such influence as the movies. That the 
movies do have certain quite definite 
effects it is not difficult to show—for 
example, it is easy to determine that a 
child who has just seen an exciting pic- 
ture requires a good deal longer to go 
to sleep than a child who has sat quietly 
at home reading a book. But that the 
children of this generation have been 
“conditioned” by the movies to a point 


where they are unlike the children of 
any other generation, that is what is so 
hard to determine. It all turns, of 
course, upon the relative importance of 
external stimuli and internal emotions 
or instincts. Mr. Forman considers that 
the movies are “a sort of superimposed 
educational system,” and with this as a 
starting point, it would be easy to argue 
that all movies for children should be 
rigidly censored. So, in theory, should 
all reading matter for children. But the 
truth, as the Landscaper sees it, is that 
nothing makes anything like so much 
difference in a child’s life as his elders 
believe; that somehow the essential pat- 
tern remains despite the environment, 
and that “Westerns,” Hollywood bou- 
doirs, gang pictures and all the other 
evil influences really do a minimum of 
harm except to the children who would 
have found another way to be harmed 
if Mr. Edison had never invented the 
kinetoscope. In short, it is hard for this 
old-timer to believe that the present 
younger generation, exposed to all the 
bad influences of Hollywood, is any 
worse than his own, which had to de- 
pend upon nickel novels as excuses 
for its depravity. 


eAmong the Eskimos 


EARING directly upon some of the 
questions raised in the preceding 
paragraphs is a complete description of 
life in a remote community, Arctic Vil- 
lage, by Robert Marshall (Smith and 
Haas, $3), a sort of Middletown of the 
Far North. Mr. Marshall lived in this 
community long enough to know its 
people, a good many of them of the 
white race, and to discover that in its es- 
sential patterns life does not vary to 
any very appreciable extent. Eskimo 
flappers, who are called “chickens,” be- 
have very much like any other flappers, 
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and this without benefit of instruction 
by the movies. The book is thoroughly 
readable, and a fine job of observation, 
of getting to the real inside of a small 
town of curiously mixed population. 
Another excellent study of human be- 
ings at work and at play is Red Virtue, 
by Ella Winter, who is Mrs. Lincoln 
Steffens (Harcourt, Brace, $3), a book 
about people under the Soviets, which 
is sympathetic and intelligent and which 
shows plainly that definite gains are to 
be made by the throwing off of old 
tabus. Naturally, not everything goes 
to the credit side of the ledger, which 
would be too much to expect, but the 
world has much to learn from Russia. 
This is one of the best of the hundreds 
of books about Russia, and ought to be 
read by the open-minded with both 
pleasure and profit. The White Armies 
of Russia: A Chronicle of Counter- 
Revolution and Allied Intervention, by 
George Stewart (Macmillan, $4), is the 
first attempt to bring the whole story of 
the fight against Bolshevik control into 
one volume. It is filled with exciting 
reading and colorful personalities. Mr. 
Stewart is of the opinion that the Allies 
blundered at every turn by trying to 
save what was left of the old régime, 
but this is characteristic; the human 
race is always willing to fight hard to 
save the evils with which it is familiar. 
Historically, this is one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the modern 
history of Russia, a chapter that needed 
to be written, and which has been well 
done. 


The Tourist Who Sits 


DELIGHTFUL little travel book, filled 
with sound advice, is Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon’s An Indiscreet 
Itinerary (Harcourt, Brace, $1), an in- 
formal guide book to Holland. Mr. 
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Van Loon thinks sitting down is the best 
way to see a country, and certainly the 
traveler who has not sat down, appar- 
ently doing nothing for hours except 
perhaps taking an occasional sip of 
something, can not claim to have cap- 
tured the flavor of any foreign land. 
The Landscaper, who, as this is being 
written, is packing his bags for another 
excursion into Spain, expects to take Mr. 
Van Loon’s advice. Spain, particularly, 
is a country best to be studied in its 
cafés, although the Landscaper expects 
to do some sitting, and lying, on the 
beaches of San Sebastian and Santander 
in the cause of international understand- 
ing. Two small guide books, Germany 
on Fifty Dollars and France on Fifty 
Dollars (McBride, $1.90), by Sydney 
H. Clark, are filled with sound and 
practical advice and will be worth many 
times their small cost to people who 
wish to make a trip abroad - without 
wrecking themselves financially to do 
it. Many of Mr. Clark’s statements 
have been checked by the Landscaper 
and found accurate, so there is no hesi- 
tation in recommending the volumes to 
any one who is not wedded to de luxe 
travel. Mr. Clark is an intelligent trav- 
eler, who knows how to get what is most 
worth while for his money, and this is 
a game Americans can play which will, 
in the long run, help every one. It 
might go a long way, indeed, toward 
helping us to win the genuine respect 
of Europeans, even the French, who 
know everything there is to know about 
getting the most out of their money, 
and who have a profound contempt for 
people who are wasteful. Americans 
who rode through the streets of Paris 
in taxicabs in 1926 tossing franc notes 
out of the windows are now paying for 
their folly in taxes, and the Landscaper 
hopes this statement is not too cryptic. 
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Some Important Novels 
TS current offerings of fiction are 
f 


ew in number, but take in a few 
novels of importance. First among 
these, perhaps, is Jules Romains’s Men 
of Good Will (Knopf, $2.50), the be- 
ginning of what is expected to be a novel 
of some fifteen or twenty volumes, in 
which Paris will be the protagonist. The 
present book is no more than an intro- 
duction, and it is difficult to form an 
opinion of the whole work, but Euro- 
pean critics agree that this has the 
possibility, at least, of being another 
masterpiece of the dimensions of Mar- 
cel Proust’s marvelous recreation of a 
society. Intelligent readers will not, 
therefore, overlook the opportunity to 
be among the first to read Romains, 
whose previous work, he says, has been 
no more than running the scales in prep- 
aration for his great undertaking. Then 
there is Liam O’F laherty’s The Martyr 
(Macmillan, $2.50), in which Mr. 
O’Flaherty returns to the Irish Revo- 
lution for his subject matter, and in 
which he has written a powerful and 
moving piece of work which shows a 
profound understanding of the para- 
doxical Irish character. The framework 
of the book is a triangle, two men and 
a woman. One of the men is a peace- 
lover, the other enjoys killing for its 
own sake. The woman forces them both 
on to greater and greater savagery. 
There is a tremendous climax, handled 
with great skill, and altogether this is 
a novel that no one can afford to miss in 
a year so barren of first-rate work. 


Our Own Fiction 


F RECENT American novels two 
O have struck the fancy of the Land- 
scaper, one of these being Josephine 
Herbst’s Pity Is Not Enough (Har- 
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court, Brace, $2), the story of a carpet- 
bagger which is really the story of this 
country during the last greedy decades 
of the Nineteenth Century. Here is an 
excellent panorama, a clearly painted 
and steadily interesting background, 
against which move credible and under- 
standable characters. The other is a 
novel of life at Harvard, Not to Eat, 
Not for Love, by George Weller 
(Smith and Haas, $2.50), which comes 
about as near encompassing a whole 
American university as any one could 
ask. Mr. Weller has drawn his people 
with skill, and has told a story that is 
good reading, in addition to having the 
ring of complete authenticity. Here is 
a new talent that will bear watching. 
There ought to be interest in the re- 
publication, after a quarter-century, of 
Henry Longan Stuart’s novel of Puri- 
tan New England, Weeping Cross, 
which is now available from the Dial 
Press, with an introduction by Michael 
Williams, editor of the Commonweal, 
of which Catholic weekly Mr. Stuart 
was long an editor. More than one 
critic has regretted that this unusual 
book was not available for a new gen- 
eration, and the enthusiasm of Van 
Wyck Brooks had much to do with the 
decision to republish the volume. 
Other recent novels include Rupert 
Croft-Cooke’s Cosmopolis (Lincoln 
MacVeagh-The Dial Press, $2), a 
fanciful story of an attempt to have the 
representatives of a number of foreign 
nations get together, with the expected 
results; and Try the Sky (Macmillan, 
$2) by the talented author of Pigeon 
Irish and The Coloured Dome, Francis 
Stuart. This is a weird yarn about a 
young Austrian girl who is in love with 
an Irish lad. A crackpot Canadian and 
his Indian wife and a mad German 
doctor complete the cast of principals, 
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and the background is Vienna. This 
brief description perhaps does the book 
an injustice, for in essence it is the story 
of romantic passion, and is done with 
skill and beauty, revealing still further 
the unusual gifts of Mr. Stuart. 


Still More Novels 
EN there is W. E. Woodward’s 
Evelyn Prentice (Knopf, $2), a 
tale of modern New York in which the 
discontented wife of a distinguished 
lawyer has an affair with a Greenwich 
Village gigolo, but shoots her way out 
and lives happily ever afterward. This 
strikes the Landscaper as one of the 
most Hollywoodish of recent novels; 
unless it was written for the movies, it 
might better have been left unwritten 
and there might even be some argu- 
ment over this justification. And Theo- 
dora Benson’s Fagade (Morrow, $2) 
is a novel of life in a certain set in Lon- 
don that promises much more than it 
ever delivers because the author doesn’t 
seem to be able to keep on the track at 
all. The people are well done, and the 
conversation is often delightful, but the 
book comes out to nothing. Miss Benson 
is the daughter of Lord Charnwood, 
and comes by her real talent naturally 
from both sides of the house, since her 
mother also writes charmingly; when 
she finds herself, she ought to do ex- 
cellent fiction. 


‘More Arnold Bennett 


HE most readable of recent books 

that must be noted under the om- 
nibus heading of miscellaneous is the 
third volume of Arnold Bennett’s 
Journal, which covers the years between 
1921-1928 (Viking, $3). This com- 
pletes the set, and the publishers have 
announced that they are also bringing 
out a one-volume edition of the three 


1gI 


volumes at a price of $5, the complete 
book being the current choice of the 
Literary Guild. One would search long 
and hard for a larger five dollars’ worth 
of reading matter than is to be had in 
these three vc'umes; Bennett was in 
every respect an extraordinary creature, 
and he omits little from his journals, 
which make up an informal history of 
our times that is certain to be read for 
a long time to come. This is an ideal 
bedside book, to be opened anywhere 
and read with eager interest; the author 
himself was interested in everything 
and he never lets the reader down. 

Glenway Wescott’s A Calendar of 
Saints for Unbelievers (Harpers, $2.50) 
is a collection of thumbnail sketches of 
all the people who have been canonized 
or otherwise been made into saints, 
and a queer enough lot they are. The 
sketches show a good deal of somewhat 
desultory research, and are amusing, 
but one wonders why a young novelist 
with the real talent of Mr. Wescott is 
not about his proper business instead of 
playing at childish games. 


Franco--American Literature 


work of scholarship that opens up 

a fascinating territory in the liter- 

ary history of the United States is Ed- 
ward Laroque Tinker’s Les Ecrits de 
la Langue Francaise en Louisane aux 
XIX Siécle, a complete study of the 
lives and works of a large collection of 
people who wrote in French in Louisi- 
ana, which has been published together 
with a Bibliography of the French 
Newspapers and Periodicals of Louisi- 
ana. The latter contains an introduction 
that sketches concisely the interesting 
story of the many newspapers and 
magazines that sprang up, flourished 
their little day and perished. Great 
activity was manifested in this field 
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during the Reconstruction Period, and 
since the French editors were a fiery- 
tempered lot, quite as ready, as Mr. 
Tinker says, with the sword as the pen, 
it may be imagined that some of the red- 
hottest of all the history of this tumul- 
tuous period may be found in the files 
of these papers. In order to assist those 
who come after, Mr. Tinker has worked 
out a careful reference system, so that 
the available files of the various news- 
papers may be found without difficulty, 
and the same is true of the periodicals. 
The larger work contains admirably 
done biographical sketches of the more 
important figures in this literary move- 
ment, such as Gayarre, the historian, 
and bibliographies admirably complete. 


How (raps Started 


py-propuct of Mr. Tinker’s re- 
A search also appears in a small vol- 
ume entitled The Palingenesis of Craps 
(Press of the Wooly Whale), with a 
brief introduction by Melbert B. Cary, 
Jr., who, in paying Mr. Tinker a com- 
pliment for the brightness of the style 
in his booklet, takes a fling at historians 
for the usual dullness of their writings. 
This is an undeserved brickbat; history 
has never been so entertainingly written 
as it is today in America. Craps, says 
Mr. Tinker, originated with a gentle- 
man named Bernard Xavier Philippe 
de Marigny de Mandeville, whobrought 
the French game of hazard into New 
Orleans in 1785. This was at a time 
when the French and Americans were 
not getting along too well in the river 
metropolis, and the French were being 
called “Johnny Crapaud.” Dice-throw- 
ing became known as Crapaud’s game, 
and then craps-game, and then merely 
craps. The gentleman of the many 


names was an amusing fellow, very 
characteristic of the period, and Mr. 
Tinker has sketched him sympatheti- 
cally. The decorations for the book are 
taken from the game itself, which is one 
of the most picturesque of all American 
games, and affords much more exercise 
than most people realize. . . . 


Other Good Books 


NOTHER recent book the Landscaper 
A has found delightful reading is 
Julia Newberry’s Diary 1869-1872 
(Norton, $2.50), the diary of a Chicago 
child that is a complete picture of a 
period and also a charming self-portrait. 

This completes the current offerings 
that have come the way of the Land- 
scaper except for a good history of 
philosophy under the title The March 
of Philosophy by Henry Alpern 
(Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial Press, 
$3.50), a sound and understandable 
book of solid importance, and a remark- 
able omnibus, called Traveler's Library, 
and compiled and edited by Somerset 
Maugham (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). 
There are 1,700 pages, six complete 
books, and selections from fifty other 
books, in addition to a charming intro- 
duction and notes. The best the Land- 
scaper can say for the volume is that it 
is the only book in English he is taking 
on the Spanish journey, about which 
more later... . The trouble with 
anthologies such as this is that they 
make the ordinary novel look like fif- 
teen cents, instead of $2 or $2.50; here 
is reading matter enough for weeks, and 
of superb quality. If you are in doubt 
about what t6 give a friend starting on 
a journey, the answer is here and no 
chance to make a mistake, provided the 
friend’s taste is reasonably sound. 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, epitomized in 


the Fair at Chicago, drives home with 

dynamic force that primal American 
quality—action. Everything in this Century of 
Progress moves, whirls, flies, dashes—except 
the buildings, and they actually appear to dance 
before your astonished eyes, so vivid are they 
with color. It presents an amazing display of 
action at a time when the world has been crying 
stagnation. Set in motion by the light of a star, 
perhaps it signals something of a greater under- 
standing of that type of action which flourished, 
“when the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


Moving Forward With a 
(entury of Progress 


T ANY rate, Americans have an opportunity 
A at this Century of Progress Exposition to 
see themselves and their industries as others see 
them—in almost perpetual motion. It is an in- 
spiring sight. In the Hall of Science, you peer 
into a telescopic lens and see “Molecules at 
Play.” It is not easy to discover what they are 
playing, but at least they are supposed to be hav- 
ing a good time, languidly. This must be im- 
portant, because if molecules know how to play, 
surely we can learn. The Transparent Man in 
action is likely to level much of your opinion of 
yourself as an original. He had just finished di- 
gesting his meal when I arrived so there was 
not much of him to see in action, though a pa- 
tient crowd was assembled waiting for him to 
light up again. In the Travel and Transport 
Building even the roof moves, for instead of 
following the usual method of construction and 
being clamped down on supports below, it is 
airily suspended from immense “sky hooks” by 
a series of cables that might have been spun by 
some giant spider, and attached to twelve huge 
steel towers ranged in a circle. It contracts and 
expands with atmospheric changes and gives the 
weird impression of a “breathing” roof. 


Notes of a (Cosmopolitan 


By BarBaARA E. Scott FIsHER 


Travel and Transport—Today 
and Yesterday 


LL the exhibits in the Travel and Transport 
Building portray with striking repetition 
man’s determination through the years to travel 
—to free himself from the monotony of a single 
place. His early attempts at overcoming limita- 
tions and starting out to see the world were 
heroic. To us they would have seemed stagger- 
ing, so tremendous were the obstacles that con- 
fronted him, but there was an unconquerable 
determination about his efforts that commands 
respect. Here the first Pullman with its hard 
uncompromising seats, enlivened by Brussels 
carpet, its round-bellied little stove tucked 
away at one end of the car, its crude wooden 
bunks suspended precariously above the seats, is 
ranged beside the 1933 model Pullman of spot- 
less white metal, fastidious and tasteful from 
the curve of its soft cushioned chairs to its mod- 
ernized Directoire decorations. An ancient 
Conestoga wagon stands rather pathetically be- 
side the unconquered ghost of a Wells-Fargo 
stage, and numbers of post-chaises, prairie 
schooners and other freighting wagons carry 
you in fancy across plains, mountains and val- 
leys into the romantic past of travel. 


Three (rack Trains 


ust outside the Travel and Transport Build- 
J ing three railroads—the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Burlington Route and that 
much-welcomed British visitor of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway, the Royal Scot, 
hold court. And if you have ever doubted that 
the world loves a train, just kick your heels for 
half an hour in the comfortable chairs the Bur- 
lington observation car puts at your disposal as 
you pass through these trains, and watch the 
travel-minded and his brother troop through 
these three crack trains. The Baltimore and 
Ohio “Capitol Limited” is air-conditioned—a 
feature which for comfort can not be overesti- 
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mated, particularly for travel in the dusty hot 
summertime. The Royal Scot, that had to swal- 
low its smokestack so as to be able to squeeze 
through the low English tunnels that never 
dreamed of a monster such as this dashing 
through their black labyrinths, is a train with a 
tradition. And why not? For Great Britain 
was the pioneer railway country in the world, 
and the Royal Scot engine takes her name from 
the very oldest regiment in the British Army— 
the First Foot. All three trains have interest- 
ingly characteristic dinner services, are taste- 
fully decorated and unflagging in their atten- 
tion to the details that make for comfort in train 
travel. And as if to complete the illusion of mo- 
tion on these three “flyers,” along came a per- 
spiring, freckled little chap dragging his elder 
by the hand, and as his imagination sped on 
ahead he called out excitedly, “Gee, pa, ain’t 
this just like we was goin’ travelin’!” 

Instead of rows of static, finished objects, 
visitors who are keeping abreast this Century 
of Progress see many things in the making. An 
automobile tire, for instance. From the crude 
gummy rubber, clawed back and forth by two 
metal arms, crackling and sucking, to the fin- 
ished tire with its trade-mark daintily affixed 
and polished, you follow the ingenious opera- 
tions that produce a Firestone tire. In another 
building the complete assembly of an automo- 
bile from its skeleton out is an absorbing proc- 
ess to watch. A picture of electricity genera- 
tion, distribution and use is illustrated in one 
of the huge dioramas so effectively used at the 
Fair. One of the largest ever made (some 
ninety feet long), it is animated with lights, 
flowing water, spinning turbines and all the 
movement of busy life. Many exhibitions con- 
tain these dioramas because they allow repre- 
sentation in three dimensions—width, height 
and depth, with foregrounds containing actual 
objects. 


“* Abroad” at the Fair 


OREIGN exhibits lend their usual charm, and 

participating countries and nations may 
congratulate themselves on their very distinct 
and characteristic displays. Belgium has built 
with fidelity and great artistry a charming Bel- 
gian Village—yes, cobblestones, lanterns and 
all. Molds of actual buildings in Belgium were 
made, so that as you wander through the vil- 
lage streets you pass beneath a perfect repro- 


duction of an arched gateway at Ostend, 
through one of the City Gates of Bruges, pause 
before the French-Gothic Church of St. Nich- 
olas of Antwerp, and wish you were artist 
enough to sketch the outlines of an ancient 
dwelling in Malines. Open-air cafés, lace- 
makers, intent diamond-cutters and the ubiqui- 
tous dog-carts with their gleaming milk cans 
complete the picture of this little corner of Bel- 
gium. Life glides gently behind its turreted 
walls. You sip your apéritif lingeringly, your 
eye foiled by the slender lines of a Gothic spire 
against the blue Chicago sky. 

Italy’s contribution is boldly modern—a 
graceful building wearing the aspect of a giant 
airplane, wings spread to catch Lake Michi- 
gan’s breeze. As I write, a fleet of swift sea- 
planes has just been inspected by Signor Balbo 
and pronounced in perfect condition for their 
flight from Italy to Chicago. A gracious gesture 
indeed, from across the water. In the centre of 
their spacious building a replica of the gorgeous 
Rex claims all eyes and the crowd patiently 
waits its turn to get near the case to study it in 
detail, meantime transported by enormous pho- 
tographic reproductions to many of the beauty 
spots of Italy. 

Sweden in bold blue and yellow, colors of 
her flag, has also gone modern in her building, 
against the walls of which and in the courtyard 
stand a number of fine pieces of sculpture by 
Milles, Sweden’s outstanding sculptor. In the 
building are fine displays of Swedish glass, 
handwoven carpets, tapestries and handicraft 
of many Swedish women’s societies. The Den- 
mark and the Irish Free State exhibits are in 
the Travel and Transport Building, as is Can- 
ada’s, which takes its place at the Fair with a 
monster map that allocates her charms defi- 
nitely for you. China and Japan, side by side, 
as usual, have representative buildings, and 
twenty-eight thousand pieces of wood shipped 
thousands of miles across the sea go to make up 
the Golden Pavilion of Jehol, a reproduction 
of one of the finest examples of Chinese Lama 
architecture which, with all its intricacies, was 
completed whén the Fair opened its gates. 


Our Kew (olor Complex 


0 account of the Exposition would be 
N complete without some word on the 
striking use of color throughout the entire 
scheme. Most of our fairs have been either 





























cream-colored or white, but not so the Century 
of Progress. You are fairly swept off your feet 
with its bold brilliance of primary color—stark, 
if you please, but not static. It comes right up 
to meet you, and you step in more lively fash- 
ion because of its prodding. It is as lively as any- 
thing at the Century of Progress. Surely if we 
do no more than come to an understanding 
of the possibilities of color in our lives, this gi- 
gantic undertaking of a small group of men 
under the leadership of Rufus Dawes, Presi- 
dent of the Fair’s administration, and his 
brother Charley, the Century of Progress will 
have been a boon to the nation. 

All the railroads and travel agencies have 
caught the spirit of the Century of Progress 
and, moving in harmony with the demands of 
the times, have arranged extremely low rates 
and tours to Chicago. This makes it possible 
for people all over the country to join the caval- 


cade which will hail the forward-going ac- 


tivity of this Century of Progress. 


“‘Flower-Viewing”’ in fapan 

OME one has recently very aptly said that 
S “Foreign travel is not a solo, but a duet.” 
Nowhere, I believe, can you gain more har- 
mony from this kind of a duet than in Japan. 
There is an eager kindliness about the Japanese 
people that rises spontaneously to the occasion 
whenever a visitor is concerned, and they so 
thoroughly appreciate the beauty of their coun- 
try that they take particular delight in sharing 
it with others. With the utmost friendliness and 
consideration they will pore over their Floral 
Calendar that schedules the characteristic flow- 
ers of each season, and tell you just where the 
blossoms may be seen to the best advantage. If 
you are in Japan in the springtime, they will 
lead you to the secret haunts of nightingales 
and let you share their delight as the birds pour 
out their hearts amid the fragile plum blossoms. 
If you are fortunate, some swift-moving Japa- 
nese friend will ask you to go into the country 
with him to catch fireflies. Towards evening in 
the autumn, if you chance to be in Japan at that 
glowing season, you will always remember the 
groups of men and women going out into the 
fields to listen to the sweet chanting of insects 
—grasshoppers, crickets and the “weaving” in- 
sects. Stretched out on a piece of matting where 
the hillside slopes gently, they drink in the eve- 
ning melodies of the little six-legged musicians. 
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At the Emperor's Garden Party 


LMOsT any time is festival time in Japan. 
A These picturesque occasions speed after 
one another in quick succession, from the an- 
nual festivals at New Year’s straight on until 
winter turns their world to silver. Few are more 
enchanting than that which celebrates the birth- 
day of the Emperor Meiji on the third of 
November and ushers in the Chrysanthemum 
Festival. Each year the Emperor gives a formal . 
garden party in Tokyo just as the blossoms of 
countless plants reach perfection. If you are 
among the elect, you will receive a large im- 
posing invitation to attend it, and it will be 
sealed with the Emperor’s own crest—a golden 
chrysanthemum. Marvelous species of horticul- 
ture are exhibited on all sides, some plants hav- 
ing more than a thousand perfect blossoms. 
Others are grown so cleverly that they repre- 
sent perfectly men, women and extraordinary 
little scenes. And you will realize after attend- 
ing the Emperor’s Garden Party that flower- 
viewing as well as flower arranging is an art in 
Japan. 

Maples vie with chrysanthemums in the fall 
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and one of the most perfect places to view the 
rare Japanese maples in their red and gold dress 
is in Kyoto from the Kinkaku-ji, or golden 
pavilion, and the Ginkaku-ji, its silver sister, last 
two pleasure pavilions of the Ashikago Sho- 
guns. These remnants of ancient Zen archi- 
tecture rise from the waters of a miniature lake, 
their roofs upturned in graceful curves. From 
their slender porches you look out upon a wealth 
of brilliant maples flaming across the hillside 
with the bewitching colors of Indian summer. 
When you return to your hotel you discover 
that the “Maple Dance” is to be performed 
that night in the theatre, and forthwith set out 
again to complete your already indelible picture 
of the glory of the Japanese maples with this 
inimitable performance of the Geishas. 


~Modern Touches in Old fapan 


. NOTHER date you will want to remember 

A if you are in Kyoto in the fall is October 
22, when this former capital city puts on a gor- 
geous pageant which portrays the highlights of 
its history from its founding in 794 A.D. until 
the Meiji Restoration in 1868. This is known as 
Jidai Matsuri and involves much of ancient 
ceremony and dignity. Wherever you travel in 
Japan you are always conscious of the contrast 
between the old ways and the new. Kyoto’s 
new $750,000 City Hall might be a replica of 
one in our own country, and that modern giant 
in Tokyo, the Central Telegraph Office, built 
of steel and concrete with modern offices and a 
roof garden, is a far cry from the light little 
shoji-walled buildings that even now we must 
cherish as part of the old Japan. 

Automobile traffic is steadily increasing and 
rickshaws, too, will soon be a thing of the past. 
In like proportion are roads improving and be- 
fore long the prospect of motoring through 
Japan will be as normal as it now is to travel 
over the thousands of miles of railways that 
make all parts of Japan so easily and comfort- 
ably accessible. How startled that master artist 
Hiroshige would be to travel the old Tokaido 
road, lined with its cryptomerias, today and see 
a gleaming motor vanish in the blue distance! 
Such imaginings send us flying with a new 
eagerness to those fifty-three charming por- 
trayals of his that so amusingly and accurately 
limn the exigencies of travel over the historic 
Tokaido Road when the Shoguns journeyed up 
to Yeddo. 


Up to Nakko 
I THE autumn the hills around Hakone Lake 
take on new life and Fuji seems more 
stately than ever as she lifts her silvery head 
above the clouds that drift across the lake. 
Another favorite resort in maple-time is Nikko 
with its temples, gateways and moss-covered 
lanterns, while if you persevere further up the 
mountain you come upon Chuzenji hidden 
away in the hills—a place of repose and beauty 
that might almost turn you poet. Throughout 
Japan, particularly in her cities and famous re- 
sorts, hotel service and accommodations are me- 
ticulous, and wherever you may travel the 
Japanese sense of beauty pervades your sur- 
roundings. People sometimes feel that Japan is 
rather far away, but they fail to realize that 
travel across the Pacific is in itself an experience 
well worth having. Trans-Pacific liners are lux- 
uriously designed and equipped for passing those 
long lazy days at sea that every traveler looks 
forward to with keenest appreciation. They 
give ample opportunity for the beginnings of 
friendships and associations that constitute part 
of the treasure you glean from an Eastern so- 
journ, and point to the pleasure of making 
travel more of a duet than a solo. 


Hawati—(rossroads of the Pactfic 


OLLOw the sun across the clear path of the 

Pacific until it reaches Hawaii, and you will 
find yourself at the crossroads of new adven- 
ture. From the moment the palm-fringed is- 
lands rise like dreams of enchantment from the 
sea, and tender brown hands reach up to 
wreathe your neck in fragrant lengths of /ei, 
until your ship bears you away to the faint 
echoes of Aloha Oe, your life moves to new 
cadences. Something of the innate poetry of the 
Hawaiian people seems to modulate its ways 
and weave a spell about your comings and 
goings. 

Your four and one-half day voyage out from 
the coast on any of the spacious and luxuriously 
equipped Pacific liners that ply between Hawaii 
and American ports serves excellently to put 
you in the mood for Hawaii. On your arrival 
you find any number of hotels of distinction 
at your disposal, from which as a base your days 
in Hawaii pass all too speedily. Life in the out- 
of-doors sparkles with fresh appeal. Surf-riding, 
swimming, fishing, golf—or long lazy hours 
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stretched inconsequently on some sun-flecked 
beach, your eye roaming with the purple shad- 
ows across Diamond Head—these are an in- 
separable part of an Hawaiian sojourn. 


Treasures of a Royal Past 


ost people don’t care for museums, but 
M the Bishop Museum in Honolulu will 
give you more quickly than anything else at 
hand a comprehensive idea of Hawaiian back- 
grounds and sketch accurately for you an out- 
line of the startling history of the Hawaiian 
people. A museum with a real purpose, it covers 
all aspects of the islands of the Pacific with ex- 
pertly arranged collections and exhibits of both 
Hawaii and Polynesia. Life-sized groups illus- 
trating the early life among the natives are in- 
teresting, as are the great feather kahilis, or 
standards of every color which were used as 
insignia of rank. But for sheer magnificence 
the royal regalia of cloaks and helmets made 
entirely of rare feathers show the greatest skill. 
These were made only by men and it some- 
times took several generations to complete a 
single garment. Only rare feathers were used, 
and now these cloaks are more precious than 
ever because the birds from which the feathers 
were taken are nearly extinct. The mamo that 
once flew with such abandon through the for- 
ests of Hawaii have completely disappeared. 
This bird furnished the orange-yellow feathers 
used only in the cloaks of the kings and high 
chiefs. In early times when traders visited the 
islands, the most impressive gift a native chief- 
tain could bestow upon some chosen friend was 
one of these feathered capes, or ahuula, thus 
many of the most beautiful were taken from 
the islands to Europe and America, stowed in 
the sea chests of traders. Some were even dis- 
covered being used as sleigh-robes in New York, 
and though of course that was many years ago, 
collectors always keep a weather eye out for 
them, for at present their value is quite fabulous. 


A Revelation in Roads 


Awali has an excellent system of roads, so 
H that particularly beautiful parts of the is- 
lands are readily accessible. An excellent road 
through Nuuanu Valley and over the color- 
splashed Pali to Windward Oahu bears the 
name of the picturesque old Hawaiian king and 
has been called Kamehameha Highway. Trav- 
cling this twisting road from Waikiki Beach, 
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the distance of about ninety miles, allowing for 
frequent stops, takes between six and seven 
hours. Past cane fields, banana and pineapple 
groves, and the serene quiet of immense planta- 
tions your car speeds through the scented air. 
Distant glimpses of white surf crumbling into 
nothingness along the edge of blue lagoons 
marks the outlines of the island. The drive is 
memorable for sudden and startling vistas of 
great beauty seen through the twisted arms of 
some giant banyan or from the dizzy edge of a 
precipice dyed with the hues of the rainbow. 

Honolulu is modern and gay, but it has its 
oldest frame house, brought round the Horn 
from Boston in one of her famous clippers in 
1821, its old mission printing-house built of 
coral blocks and mud mortar, and above all its 
dignified old mansion known as Washington 
Place, once the home of Queen Liliuokalani, 
rendezvous during her lifetime of the old 
“royal” set and a mecca for travelers from all 
over the world. Her gardens are still reputed 
to be the finest in Honolulu and are now en- 
joyed, as is Washington Place, by the Gover- 
nors of Hawaii for whom they were purchased. 
When you are right in Honoluly it is difficult 
to realize that you are not in the United States 
in spite of the avenues of royal palms, but when 
you find yourself in the quiet beauty of the 
countryside with its tropical softness and hear 
at night the poignant strains of Hawaiian music, 
you have drifted completely away from the 
States—you are in Hawaii. 


When Your Ship Drops 
Anchor in Bali 


VER since Bali’s discovery by the traveler, 
E the course of many a cruise ship has been 
altered. Instead of a mere day or two in Singa- 
pore and the Malayan ports mighty liners now 
dip to the south and cool their heels in the little 
port of Boelelong on the island of Bali while 
throngs of tourists, the light of anticipation in 
their eyes, go ashore to snatch at best a fleeting 
glimpse of this latest unspoiled Eastern paradise. 
Most of them make their way over the terraced 
mountains to South Bali where “life all day 
long is a beautiful song, with flowers and fruits 
galore.” Each has his own goal. Some have 
promised themselves that, come what may, they 
will stay in Bali until they have witnessed that 
gayest of all Balinese spectacles—a cremation 
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ceremony. Others are interested in the temples, 
so closely linked with the life of the people and 
such perfect representations of their art; they 
are scattered all over the island, each village 
having at least four or five. The men from the 
ship are all primed for a cock-fight if they can 
find one (they are frowned upon by the Dutch 
Government and are not so frequent an occa- 
sion of rejoicing as previously), and their spare 
change burns their fingers as fiercely as it does 
those of the cock-fighting Balinese fans who 
are ready to bet everything they own from 
their best £ain, or skirt, to their last gold button 
on their favorite. Musicians among the group 
are not content until they are certain that they 
are going to hear one of the famous gamelan 
orchestras of Bali. These are composed of deli- 
cately attuned gongs, drums and rows of what 
look just like pot lids, but to the Balinese they 
are trompong. Arranged in a square the musi- 
cians coax the most exotic music from their 
strange instruments with the aid of special little 
hammers or sticks which they ply like lightning. 
If you are interested in puppet shows you will 
betake yourself to the wayang-koelit or shadow 
play of the Balinese where with ingenious 
leather figures and the power of a vivid im- 
agination they portray the fierce and roman- 
tic dramas of Hindu mythology. 


Bali's Faultless Women 


uT the dignity, beauty and grace of the 
Balinese women pleases everybody. You 

see them in settings peculiarly their own— 
pausing perhaps before the arched gateway of 
some village temple, as lithe and symmetrical 
as the carvings on its walls, or you may see them 
moving with stately tread, one behind the other, 
down an avenue of silvery bamboos, temple 
offerings of flowers and fruit balanced in golden 
baskets on their sleek black heads. Particular 
charm attaches to the young temple dancers. 
Each village is proud of its own group and when 
you see any of them dance the graceful legong 
you will know why. This is basically a Javanese 
dance, but it is danced inimitably by these slim 
young things in Bali. They begin to study the 
dance when they are four or five and do their 
finest work before they are twelve. They gather 
at dusk in the temple courtyard, shimmering in 
their gorgeous costumes of gold brocade, their 
headdresses filmy as butterflies’ wings and fra- 
grant with a fan-like aura of blossoms. As it 


grows dark and the stars find their way up in 
the sky, low oil lights are placed here and there, 
shedding new glamor on the shadowy scene 
where the dancers sit in solemn rows like so 
many silent gods, waiting the sound of the 
music’s low beat to break into the weird pattern 
of the dance. When your sojourn in Bali has 
gone the way of dreams, you will see them 
many, many times again in imagination. 


(ollector’s Luck 


LI is a tempting hunting-ground for the 
| oe wi Nowhere will you find more 
clever craftsmen, and whether they trace de- 
signs on cotton £ains or carve them out in gold, 
silver, brass or iron, you will find the same sin- 
cerity and love of beauty. They have a belief 
that magic forces of some kind are hidden in 
the metals with which they work, and perhaps 
that tends to lend enchantment to their de- 
signs. But however that may be you will always 
find their quaint bells, drinking vessels, house- 
hold dishes and other articles in daily use irre- 
sistibly collectable. And be sure to be on the 
lookout -for one of their strange astrological 
calendars painted on canvas. It will remind you 
of everything you have seen in Bali. 


Soviet Russia Popular with Tourists 


'T Is nip and tuck to discover whether tourists 
I or trade are pushing open the doors of Soviet 
Russia. Certainly a strong impetus comes from 
people on the numerous cruises that are drop- 
ping anchor in Soviet ports this summer. In- 
tourist, the Soviet travel agency, is rising to the 
occasion and recruiting extra workers to care 
for the sudden influx. Some sixteen hundred 
advance bookings have been made and more are 
expected en route from passengers on three 
North Cape and two Mediterranean cruises 
with Soviet ports of call. The Roma, under the 
Italian Line and Thos. Cook & Son, and James 
Boring’s Dollar Line Cruiser, President John- 
son, cross the Black Sea to Odessa and Yalta 
where the Crimean coast with its ruins, palaces 
and gardens spins a tale of forgotten days fra- 
grant with memories and romance. The Ham- 
burg-American Liner Reliance, the Kungsholm 
of the Swedish American Line, and the Carin- 
thia, sponsored on this cruise by Cunard—Ray- 
mond Whitcomb, include Leningrad in their 
North Cape cruises and many of their pas- 
sengers will also travel to Moscow. 
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(Continued from page ITI) 

tire crops. They are substantially in the posi- 
tion of a stock speculator who has been sold 
out and later sees prices rise. It is little comfort 
to know that some of his friends are making 
money. Again it should be borne in mind that 
the American farmer constantly produces a 
surplus of wheat. He sells on an international 
market and has to compete with Canada and 
the Argentine for this market. Therefore, if 
American prices should rise substantially above 
the world prices, the American farmer will be 
unable to sell abroad. Already he has been badly 
hit by import quotas in France and duties in 
Great Britain. 


Inflation 


MENTIONED several months ago the possi- 
I bility of a psychological inflation based on 
the fear of real inflation. Just this has come 
about. During the past two months both 
money in circulation and bank credit have con- 
tracted, but public psychology has reversed, 
and people have competed to get rid of their 
dollars and replace them with tangible things or 
speculative securities. I am convinced that a 
substantial degree of real inflation has been dis- 
counted by the speculative markets and that, 
even if the gold content of the dollar were cut 
in the near future, prices would not rise much 
further. I also believe that it is very unlikely that 
the Administration. will play its trump card 
soon. Furthermore, the earnings of corpora- 
tions have been adversely affected by new tax- 
ation and restrictions. Little has been said in 
the press about the new excess profit tax on 
profits of more than twelve and one-half per 
cent. Furthermore, General Johnson has 
openly declared that he intends that the new 
prosperity shall be passed along to labor and 
that speculative profits are not to be allowed. 


Stocks 


Dare the last two months the stock mar- 
ket has given all the appearances of a good 
old-fashioned bull market. Chart reading has 
become extremely wide-spread during the last 
three years. The chartists point to a succession 
of new highs confirmed by both groups and to 
the passing through of one resistance point after 
another, The bull party has in its favor, ap- 
parently, the whole-hearted support of the Ad- 
ministration, the threat of inflation, rising com- 


modity prices, easy credit and a low level of 
stock prices in relation to the long term trend. 
Trade reports are almost unbelievably favor- 
able, and apparently the public, proverbially 
bullish, is back in the market with all of its old 
gusto, even if it has been shorn of some of its 
savings during the last three years. 

On the face of it there seems to be little that 
can be said for a bearish attitude at this time. 
Taking a detached view, however, one is led 
to conclude that one can properly look upon this 
market with at least some caution. In the first 
place, the rise has been precipitous and great. 
Many stocks have more than discounted 
any earnings which are likely to ensue during 
several years to come. On several occasions it 
has been brought home that the market is tied 
to inflation, as truly as an opium eater is en- 
slaved by his drug, yet this inflation exists only 
in the minds of the speculative public and in the 
loss of prestige which the dollar has suffered 
because of its release from gold. At least a part 
of the business boom resulted from an attempt 
to beat the gun on inflation and on the Industrial 
Control Bill. 

I am convinced that the pace of recovery is 
bound to slacken during the next two months. 
Furthermore, the dollar can not continue to 
depreciate in terms of Europe’s currencies. We 
still possess the largest gold hoard in existence. 
We enjoy a favorable balance of trade and we 
are the creditor of the world. 

It seems clear that the Administration is 
determined to keep up the appearance of rising 
prices because it is well known that rising prices 
stimulate business activity. Unfortunately, no 
government or group can ultimately control 
the price level. Prices eventually seek a logical 
relationship to earnings. It is conceivable that 
the present level will eventually be justified, but 
this will at least take time. It would seem, 
therefore, that stocks will be available at these 
or better levels for some time in the future, 
and that purchases now can not be regarded 
as anything but an outright gamble on a con- 
tinued flow of Government-inspired dope. 


Bonds 


HE indexes of money supply indicate that 
ee rates, if anything, will work lower. 
The supply of new issues has almost dried up. 
Cash held in banks no longer yields any return 
whatever. While there has been a threat of in- 
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flation, there has actually been no inflation but 
there has been real business improvement, add- 
ing safety to many bonds. It seems logical to 
expect that the bond market will continue to 
work higher during the next few months: and 
that a position in sound bonds can be held. 


Business 


HERE are many indications of the improve- 

ment in business, which has been strikingly 
evidenced in the papers. The New York Times 
weekly business index has risen above the high- 
est levels witnessed during 1931. Both car- 
loading figures and electric production figures 
are consistently bettering those of a year ago. 
The textile industry is booming and automo- 
bile sales are in some cases comparable with 
those of 1929. The F. W. Dodge figures for 
residential construction for the month of June 
show an improvement over the comparable 
figures for the previous year—data which can 
only be taken as evidence of a basic change in 
the psychological trend. Even employment 
figures are improving, and it seems safe enough 
to assume that the worst of the depression has 
been witnessed. 

On the other hand it is dangerous to grow too 
optimistic at this time to believe that our trou- 
bles lie entirely behind us. The motive for a 
good deal of the business activity of last month 
was fear rather than confidence and I do not 
feel that solid prosperity will ever be based on 
such a motive. New financing, which in nor- 
mal times supplies the life blood of industrial 
activity, is almost non-existent, and it is difficult 
to see how much improvement can occur with 
the restrictions which the Government has 
placed on security issues and industrial organi- 
zations. The bulls argue that the Government 
will make up this deficiency but it should be 
borne in mind that the Government building 
programme only entails the expenditure of 
three billion dollars, whereas year after year 
before the break, new financing to the extent 
of over a billion dollars a month was common. 

I believe that a conservative attitude toward 
inventory commitments and toward the se- 
curity markets is still in order. 


Conference 


T Is very difficult to appraise the World Eco- 
I nomic Conference at this time. People are 
divided in their opinion of its results and it is 


really pretty difficult to tell who is right. On the 
one hand there are those who believe that the 
President showed a magnificent unconcern by 
sailing away on a vacation during the Confer- 
ence. There are others, however, who believe 
that if he had stayed at his desk in Washington 
he could have handled our interests more 
adroitly. In a sense it is certainly true, as the in- 
flationists maintain, that we “won” the Con- 
ference, for we came away without having 
made any cohcessions. We also came away 
without having gained anything. 

The fact is, of course, that world psychology 
has entirely changed since the Conference was 
planned. At that time the peoples of all na- 
tions were desperate and eager to find any way 
out of their misfortunes. During the next two 
months there has been such a startling pick-up 
in business activity that people have resumed 
their natural cockiness and are unwilling to 
make concessions which might result in mutual 
benefit. It looks as though for some time to 
come, international trade will play a relatively 
unimportant part in the economic activity of the 
world. The paradoxical part of the situation is 
that President Roosevelt is running so com- 
pletely counter to the tenets of the Democratic 
party. He has,in a sense, out-Republicaned the 
Republicans. It is to be hoped that he will keep 
clearly in mind the fact that the French and 
other Continental nations are resourceful and 


‘strong, and are not likely to accept such a slai 


in the face as we have given them withot 
retaliation. 


(Conclusion 


HATEVER else may be said, it seems 
WCW sear enough that the New Deal is to be 
a levy on capital. At present it seems very easy 
to place one’s money in equities and escape the 
levy, but I can not help regarding such a policy 
as fraught with danger. If the earnings which 
would justify current stock prices appeared, I 
believe that the Administration would force 
higher wages and higher taxes upon the corpo- 
rations. It has by no means been proven that the 
Administration can maintain higher commod- 
ity prices once they have been reached. 

A certain amount of capital has fled the 
country. The real speculation, at the present 
time, it seems to me, is in bonds, many of which 
are selling on an equity basis and must rise if 
the stock marketiis to continue. 
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